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Jockeying for 
position at 
Tito’s funeral 


AAMINES 
SONNTAGS 
BLATT 


eldom has there been such world 

wide unanimity on the merits of a 
man's lifes work as in the obituary 
notices for President Tito of Yugoslavia, 

Sorrow and dismay were voiced from 
San Francisco to Vladivostok and from 
Helsinki to Melbourne. It sounded as 
though Tito. had ended his days without 
an enemy. in the world, . 

Seldom, for that matter, has the 
demise of a major statesman been Overt 
laid ‘by so much political activity and 
speculation, : 4 9 

Hardly had the news of his ‘lorıg-ex- 
pected death sped along the wires but 
people in the world's corridors of power 
started wondering who would attend ‘his 
funeral. : ' ا‎ 

The Chinese were first’ to react, ari- 
,„nouncing ` that’ Hua Guofeng, their’ No, 
‘1, WOuld be’ dtteriding, It wes, pértiağiş, 
no.colniciderice that' Chin was so ‘qulek 


off {hê'mark, : 
` .m 1977 'Tito had visited China and 
restored tes between the two ‘countriés 
to.a cordial footing: Moscow. has sinte 
looked oh bitterly and ` suspiciously as 
‘Ching. and ‘Yugoslavia have pursued’ a 
policy of ‘clùse pattnership and collabo 
ration. 1 E E 

‘Chairman. Hua's second visit to ‘Bel 
grade was dbubtless an astutê sIğanl ‘o 
,Tito's hérs that China 18 tifl o YUûgÜg- 
ldvia's slde, inasmuch ai ‘tht féoğraph- 
.İeal dislance’ betwèri' thènî 'inakes: this 
posible. 7 or ut ho 
° "The Whité ‘House: IA’ Washinktoh 
shiowed;less &ensitlVity ‘in ‘opéhly'‘reltetd- ,:” 
ting fli guatanteek:df' Yûgoslav security, 
Oye yonders ‘whether, it might rél 


'# Coptimiêd ori page 2 


East German leader Erich Honecker (left) and Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt meet 
at Tito’s funeral In Belgrade. Behind the Chancellor is Bonn spokesman Klaus Bölling. 


of coming to terms with the Soviet 
Union and turning a new leaf on a note 
of confidence, 


The current tenor is all too often one 
of despondency. A faint-hearted tenden= 
cy towards appeasement, based partly on 
obvious self-interest by its advocates, part- 
ly on exaggerated anxiety, has taken 
over from the erstwhile utopian of a 
new historical perspective, 

There can, of course, be no lamenting 
the abandonment of unrealistic expecta- 
tions but the trend is by no means 
harmless. A strange mixture of faint 
lıeartedness and dissatisfaction with the 
United States, both everywhere apparent, 
could wear out the vital realisation that 
when it comes to security our interests 
are inextricably interwoven with those of 
the United States, 

At the same time a return to normal 
and stabilisation of ties between Bonn 
and Moscow are called for and seem 
sure to be based on a more sober apprai- 


It will be up to Chancellor Schmidt 
to lay.the groundwork for this reapprai- 
sal on his forthcoming visit to Moscow. 

Claus Preller 
(Hannoverache Allgemeine, 7 May 1989) 


‘nov as' part: of preparatory consultations 
within the Westem alliance, .. , - 
` Forelgn ` Minister ` ‘Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher agreed In ûn’ interview with 
Bild-Zeftung, the’ rational popular’ daily 
with a êirculation ‘of more than Sm, that 
the Chancellor's vislf must be thoroügh- 
‘1y prepared “in coordinatidl with the 
.llies. and In talks". with ' the’ Soviét 
Union.” a 1 1 0 ا‎ 
` . Asked ‘whether. Herr. Schmidt, .might 
‘mediate between :Washington and Mos- 
«caw, he said: “No..A mediator: would 
have to stand between the bloçs, : whe- 
reas we are par of the: West and an 
active Nato.membet”.. .: .;  ; 


,..1 ` ' “(Di Welt, 6 May 198O) i: 
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| Hot-cold Soviet moods fail 
lL. to isolate Bonn 


moment praised for being cool, calm 
and collected, only to be accused of 
incitement and adventurism likely to 
upset the peace the next. 1 

First the Kremlin indicated it would 
be happy to welcome Chancellor 
Schmidt to Moscow this summer, then, 
a few weeks Iater, one of Moscows 
propaganda media was guilty of a clear 
breach of the 1970 treaty. 

Between the two Bonn had recom- 
mended its National Olympic Commit= 
tee to boycott the Moscow Olympics, 8 
move the Soviet leaders had sought to 
forestall till the last. 

A few days later Novostf the Soviet 
news agency, launched a ferocious prop* 
aganda attack on Bonn that has been 
the highlight of the Soviet war of nerves 
so far. 

“The territory of the Federal Republic 
of Germany”, the Soviet agency claimed, 
has according to the will of its leaders 
practically become a target for counter 
attack in the event of conflict” 

Even in the language of diplomatic 
restraint to which Bonn is officially 
given there can be no other description 
of this statement than an unbridled 
threat. 

By the terms of Article Two of the 
1970 treaty Bonn and Moscow unde» 
rtook “to refrain from threatening or 
using violence on matters affecting secu- 
rity in Europe and international security, 
as also in mutual relations in keeping 
with Article Two of the UN Charter.” 

Moscow's stick-and-carrot tactics have 
failed to influence Bonn’s decisions on 
either the Nato missile resolution or the 
Olympic boycott, 

But they have not been entirely with- 
out effect. Below government level and 
outside it trends in recent weeks can 

hardly fall to have been to the Kremlin 
strategists’ Hiking. 0 

When the Moscow treaty was signed 
ten years ago there was a powerful 
groundswell in West Germany in favour 


(Cneelor Schmidt has accepted the 


has not decided when, Bonn Foreign 
Ministry state secretary Ginter van Well 
haş told Soviet ambassédor Vladimir 
SemyonoyY. 2 e 
Herr Schmidt, it is generally felt in 
Bonn, İs most unttkely to' visit thê Sovi 
et Unlon before the’ Venice international 
economic surimit on 22 and 23 June: 
Since he will hardly want to fly to 
Moscow ort the eve of thé Quyple in 
June it looks like the Chancellor will be 
‘travêlling to the Söovlet Union at'the end 
of June or the beginning of. July.’ 
` The Foreign Ministry’ was going to 
brief Bonn’s Western ailies on the talks 
: between’ Herr vah ‘Well and Mr‘ Semyo- 


11 May 1980-a y, 
E. 
: famburg, 18 May 1980 


' Hineteenth Year - No, 941 - By air 
0 
و‎ 


r r 8 and anniversaries here 
held in higher esteem than in the 
Johann r rommunist world. Communit ا‎ 
3 , ae given to basking time and a 
ا‎ the past five years build ıe teflected glory of great events (or at 
i e eve التبديا‎ lest, events that could have turned out 
stand why they must dt Tipeeches are already being drafted in 
sir country cottage even tho je Kremlin to mark the tenth anniver- 
local mayor encouraged ther t my on 12 August of the treaty with 
had and E a Bonn that set Bonn-Moscow ties on a 
“ sew footi 
nage and other facilities without li ' But Kremlin pen-pushers are finding 
ing the owner of the land they ct j somewhat difficult to characterise 
house-owrer has to make way fit ¥oscow's attitude towards Bonn, given 
Building permission leads to ts that it has fluctuated continually over 
with the neighbours, the past decade. 

Cases such as these are probetiyl ؛‎ Valentin Falin, the former Soviet am- 
sler and his overworked staff a wsador to Bonn, once said that ties be 
lawyers, two senior civil sey r; een West Germany and the Soviet 
three secretaries, Union, while not as good as they might 

„ hare been, were much better than one 

EA a gras have dared to hope before the 
ties they upset, What matter if E: 0 treaty was signed. 

1 1 P ۴ 10 ş „Ties have indeed seemed to be as cor- 

Hln ly 4 out of 10 cases pela? 2 og might be expected between a 

ped last year. £ parliamentary democracy and anı authori 

The ombudaman’s job 1s to l1 tartan, bureaucratic state, especially in 
cond look at administrative &Et™ view of the division of Germany. 
not just from the legal position té’ At the end of last year, however, ties 
as to whether they serve the pPUM#. belween Bonn and تا پا‎ e 

If not, the authority concemel i: formed from a condition that could only 
quested o 1 decision. D! be described as crashing boredom into 
the ombudsman do a better job iL 1¢ of fairly incalculable tension. 
task than the state assembly's pei . Bonn was subjected to decidedly brac- 


commi ig hot and cold showers, a succession 
ies tf threats and inducements, in ES 

tion with Nato's decision to develop a 

Drawbacks to petltlor 1S rew generation of medium-range mis- 


Siles, 
This December decision, reached by 
i 1 E. Kato leaders in Brussels, was a mere re 
Îr a comparative survey on. bl’ | 
thie Rhineland-Palatinate polltlal e SBFONOOIXOEILSSESSSEYEILUXUEOLODSELLYODIOUUTUSSLOLINSFIUIHIOIHULISTLLITIE 


tion department . Udo Kempf a IN THIS ISSUE. 


in 1976 that the petitions . ci2 


committee 


was inefficient as it stoûd. . DATTA e2 
This was partly because. it wS %Î : will it learn to live 

by parliamentary newcomers .K# , Without him? 

make names : for themselves f HE MEDIA. ` Page B 

promotion to morê, prestigious, 0%: Tension boosts value of 

tees. ı1. . f broadcasts to Iron Curtain, „... . 
They were also MPs with %  ®untrles 1 

other Jobs to do that. they weeê ; BEARCH Page 8 

to devote sufficient: time and ##%” Death of last member of nuclear 

to thelr petitions committee wok”; Ilon pioneor team 
Kempf reckoned that. in ‘the By :ŞOCIETY Page .12 


the ombudsman could well rep 
petitions committee entirely. : 
` ROsler will hear nothing of él 
miles, “Collaboration with thê Pê 
committee is ‘important 'and 

says, although his annual 

muioh-read' ‘document, notes tht 
tlons are often helt over fi 
should really be the Case, 


 . Birth control booklet. 
{ - tls hornets’ nest 
f RBSSRESSREISCSSELOSEBLOPSIKLOSEENSSESSEERLLSELLSSLOSLNLNTLE 
SPonse to the alarming build-up of Sovi- 
$! medium-range missiles aimed at tar- 
fel in Western: Europe, : 
; The treatmènt Moscow ‘turied oh 
' failed to have the required effect, 
ا‎ » West Gérmany remained a’ rg- 
e „member of the North: Atlantic 
.who, ig fond ,of We ا ر‎ 
althoughi he is a thorépil,*R, The Kremlin repeated thê proceture 
jticlan. ler its invasion of Afghanistan.. The 
Ii govemmêent iri general and the 

.ncellor: in- particular were one 


hearin 
ties, 
still very. 
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Religious teaching, legal background 
help ombudsman’s approach 


ever, has the facts at his fingertips and 
canı prove his point that more extengive 
rights for the petitions committee would 
not have had the same effect, 

After five years as the country’s first 
and s0 far only ombudsman, Herr Rösler 
car fairly claim that people would so0- 
ner apply to an individual than to & 
committee for help, 

Letters come in from would-be home 
builders who fall to understand what the 
licensing authority. has written them, 
from students who are unhappy, with 
their grants, from foreign natiorials who 
want to appéal against a deportation 
order, from widows in litigation with the 
local authority and from civic action 
groups protesting against roadbuilding 

ns. 


Most cases he deals with are minor 
matters from the viewpoint of the aut- 
hority that has failed to give thé plain 
tiff satisfaction. From the individual's 
viewpoint they are a crucial clash with 
the powers that be. 

Yet these “minor matters” ece what 
determine the attitude of the general 
public towards the state. Instead of pro 
viding service, civil servants often rule 
with the aid of a plethora of rules and 
regulations. 

Instead of providing a government 
service for the good of the public they 
tend to patronise the applicant as 
though the individual had no rights but 
اا‎ solely dependent „ on .their .good 
will. 


People are embittered by encounters 
of this kind and others readily agree in 
conversation that the state is to blame, 
as the government of Rhineland-Patati- 
nate realised when the post was’ first 
mooted. 

The ombudsman is a “suitable ther- 
apy” by which to treat dissatisfaction 
with the state, Professor Rainer Pietzner 
of Speyer administrative college wrote in 
Juristische Arbeitsbldtter, 776. ' 

Therapist Rösier, with the salary and 
status of a state secretary, takes a similar 
view of his socio-psychological role: 

“Ali being well, my work can lead to 
the agreeable solution the law requires 
to difficulties between the administta 
tion and the general public, 1 : 

“I can also solve conflicts indirectly. I 
may be unable to help in many’ in. 
stances where people have doubts whet 
her they have been fairly treated by the 
state, but I can explain the position and 
help to reduce mistrust” A 
` What makes the.omibudsrian a better 


"known figuré than the petitions com 


mittee is his regular surgery in Mainz 
and in various cities around the state. 
Older and socially weaker people take 
the opportunity ptovided by hig surgery 
to make contact without having to put 
pen to paper. 
Spot checks have a twofold effect, 


. The petitioner can gee that tho amo 


budsman is dealing with his complaint. 
. So canı the mayor. This is parliamentary 
contro! at village level, e 

Herr Rêsler is entitled to use official 
channelş to’ see ‘what civil servants have 
been doing, but he prefers the unofficial 


„approach: : 4 
` He handles aboit 2,500 compfiinits ã 


.Jear but only in 7. or 8 caked does he 


|. use red tape.to combat red tape, “Com 
° | plints, and ‘requests fron, the publi 
.. mst be. given. prloflty,”: Le-BayE : -,., ; 


courts, but Herr Rdsler is more for the 
spirit than for the letter of the law, - 

This is probably what has enabled 
him to breathe life into his job and help 
others to go further than they otherwise 
might in a bid to do the right thing by 
an aggrieved member of the public. 

“Dissatisfaction with the state,” he 
says, “is first and foremost dissatisfacn 
tion with bureaucracy.” His own dissatis- 
faction with red tape has made many û 
bureaucrat tremble, و‎ 

Rösler, 58, is a lawyer by training. He 
began his career as a teacher of religious 
affairs at a Bingen trades college and is 
a Christian Democrat. 

He served as a CDU member of the 
state assembly from 1955 to 1974 and 
was Speaker of the assembly from 1971. 
No-one can pull the wool ‘over his eyes. 
He knows his way aröûnd. 

His rights are limited, as is his field 
of activity at the point where Parlia- 
ment, administration and the public 
meet, Formally he is attached to thé 
state assembly's petitions committee, If 
is not a politically controversial ap- 
pointment, 

Yet his appointment was met with 
scepticism five years ago. Rsler, how 


he tale of a 26-year-old former drug 

addict is all part of the days work 
for Johann Baptist Rösler, ombudsman 
of the Rhineland-Palatinate, 

The young man seemed to have suc- 
ceeded inı kicking the habit, After long- 
term therapy he took school-leaving ex- 
ams at night school and attended a 
course as a photo laboratory assistant, 

He was due to start a full-time course 
at a printing college when the Jaw 
caught up with him, He was sentenced 
to 25 months in prison for drug 
offences dating back to 1976, 

This looked like it, He ran a risk of 
reverting to drugs a8 the only way out of 
his dilerıma. He was scared stiff of the 
atligma that threatened to ruin his life 
again. 

So he wrote to Herr Rösler, the “citi 
zens' representative” or ombudsman of 
the Rhineland-Palatinate, This is what 
the ombudsman’s annual report was 
ater to say about the case: 


“His petition led to the sentence 
being converted by way of clemency 
into a suspended sentence accompanied 
by four years’ strict probation.” 

This is a typicai case for Rösler rather 
than for the ombudsman, Rösler enjoys 
the authority by virtue of his: name and 
career; the ombudsman is a relative new- 
comer with strictly limited powers, 


Siriotly speaking they dort entitle 
him to bring influence to bear on the 
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Schmidt and Strauss: clo it my way. 0 
: (Cartoon! Peter Leger / Hannoverscho Allgemelne) 


All this is probably so. But the ques- 
tion asked everywhere is not “Why 
should we vote for the CDU" It is: 
“Why should we vote for Strauss?” And 
frequently this is followed by the rider: 
“After all, we have Schmidt.” 

It is understandable that gal] eyes are 
riveted on the Chancellor in the present 
international crisis. But one day it might 
also become obvious that what remains 
of public attention is being directed too 
much at Strauss, obscuring the vision for 
the actual qualities of the CDU. 

But Lhe, the conservatives would find 
it tough going in the present world cri- 
sis. with any candidate trying to tackle 
Helmut Schmidt. 

North Rhine-Westphalia goes to the 
polls this month, It is an educated guess 
1hat that election will largely decide the 
fate of Franz-Josef Strauss. The CDU's 
chances of winning the election are slinı 
— as they are of winning ihe general 
election in. the autumn. 

Jürgen Offenbach 
(Stuttgarter Nachrichten, 3 May 1980) 


Moreover, Strauss has made na bones 
about his largely agreeing with the 
Chancellor’s foreign policy and has there= 
fore not polemicised against Helmut 
Schmidt. For this he deserves praise, 

Generally, Strauss has lately displayed 
none of the negative traits which his 
opponents attribute to him, But keeping 
such a low profile has not been Very 
helpful. 

If all that mattered were to find ar- 
guments in favour of the CDU there 
would be a ray of hope: The CDU is 
certainly more united than the SPD and 
if it came to power it would not be pla- 
gued by a rift between the Chancellor 
and the party grassroots, 

The CDU is also 8 staunch supporter 
of the United States. It does not ever 
contemplate neutralising the nation as 
do some segments of the SPD. The 
CDU also does not suffer from anti-mi= 
litary complexes, as do many Social 
Democrats, The party would perhaps 
also pursue a more sound policy against 
government indebtedness, 


Strauss campaign faces 


But he always dismlted ا‎ POLITICS 
idea that İn his state the worklg 

ple, meaning everyone, should lil. 
right to decide their future hm 
tions, E E 
Tito put pald to many epey 


end, dashed ho, hopes ol mj diverse difficulties 


identification problems. Helmut Kohl 
won Hittle support within the CDU be- 
cause it was generally felt that he was 
unequal to the task of being Chancellor. 


But Strauss, too, has met with only 
half-hearted approval. Though many 
consider him the better politician, they 
still feel that he is the. wrong man for 
the job. : 


The fact is that Chancellor Schmidt 
has met with much approval and rec- 
ognition among CDU voters — the 
same people who view Strauss with re- 
servation. Doubts among CDU ranks are 
so prevalent that many people blame 
Strauss for the CDU losses in the Saar. 


Berthold Budell, CDU floor leader in 
the Saar Assembly, recently even 
went so far as to say that it would be 
impossible to win the autumn general 
election with Strauss, 


There are plenty of reasons for such 
doubts. There is, for instance, Strauss?” 
unfortunate start as a chancellorship 
candidate last year. And he has not 
managed to get off the ground properly 
since. Nation-wide polls give the 
CDU/CSU 44 per cent of the vote, 


Strauss has met with little public re- 
sponse with his domestic policy ideas. 
And his visits to Washington, Paris and 
London have yielded little in the foreign 
affairs sector. 


The present international crisis is not 
exactly conducive to any challenger for 
the chancellorship. Instead, the people 
are rallying around their chancellor — 
especially a chancellor who has shown 
so much astuteness and circumspection 
in handling the problems at hand, 


the Chancellor. This could only lead to 
a loss of credibility. : : 
Things are more complicated were 
Genscher is concerned though they' are 
equally alarming: there is nothing to in 
dicate that CDU voters would vote for 
the FDP only ori the assumption. that 
Strauss could be madé to step dowh., ' 
Though in the Saar, the FDP mariaged 
to get.some. CDU .votes, ‘it Was from 4 
CDU that had more or less tacitly toed 
Strauss’. line until.elecetion day. . ,. 
In North Rhine-Westphalle, on. the. 
other “hand, wherg.. the . Jiberals , lave 
arowed..that they would: coalesçe ' with 
jhe. SPD, any flirt with..the CDU + re- 
gardless whether with ,or without Strauss 
— is bound.to.cost the FDP votes. ;: 
' ı Understandably,: Genscher is ‘trying: to 
muzzle any ‘discusslon of a future: caalis 
tion. But' when the day comes when this 
discussion can' no longer be stopped i ` 
èùnd.it could come sooner:than-Genselisr 
would like .— the FDP will. losei votes iri 
the forthcoming’ North Rhine-Westpha= 
lia-electlon.. ' . at ged RR 
But if the CDU gets such.a fotough 
beallng that Strauss: Uéiides ‘to : step 
down after’ atl, Gertler: will “havê no 
Way 'bf preventing ‘thé: "tlg“of-war’ over 
Wp elin pA 
' "Fj emer Kettênbath:*: 
e ih «Ulat GHAI 5 a 00) 


. . 
Juggling with 
. WL 
. coalition 
OOOO 

. ' possibilities 

For the FDP, which, though it lost 
half a percentage point at the polls 
nevertheless made a pretty good show- 
ing with 6.9 per cent of the vote, there 
was, rio; need for frantic activity, The 
oütcome of the polls: $poke Helther i 
favour nor against a, coalition with. the 
CDU in other Farts of the county. , 

Not so where the CDU is concerned: 
the loss of five percentage points ob 
viously :led to a search for a culprit and 
equally. obviously Strauss was mentioned; 
."Lowet.Saxûny’s Finance Minister 'Lejs+ 
ler iKiep (CDU) was most. outspoken, 
He offered the FDP a coalition ori a hate 
ional scale,.' pointing ‘out’ that Strauss 
himself. had once said that’ he wolıld hot 
stand İn the way of:such-a ‘coalition, + ' 


` TE ‘stinds, tû réhioif' tH Sireubg p> . 


pûsgg such ' diséusslons: ‘But ‘tien “they 
até `` éqUally dariğerous ‘for the” CDU 
which ano go ihto ani ejectldk witli 
Strauss as the candidate: ãnd at thé samê 
tiie’ intimate ‘to ‘the publlo "that the 
candidaté neéd' riot nebéssarily bécorie 


oth Franz Josef Strauss (CSU) and 
Hans-Djetrich Genscher (FDP) have 
stated publicly that a coalition between 
the two after the general election can be 
red out. a 

Strauss spoke of “foolish coalition 
offers: by people without a mandate” 
while Genscher put an end to the dis- 
cussion on the subject saying: “Nobody 
can pull us into this sort of thing” 

It is not hard to understand why they 
have taken this line. Yet, despite it all, 
FDP MP Möğllemann said that the terms 
would be tough if the SPD wanted. to 
continue in the present coalition. 1 
‘FDP  Secretary-General' Gühter Ver’ 
heugen; who instantly put MOllemann ir; 
his place, khew what he was doing: MblI- 
emann’s stance had earned him the 
susplclon ‘that he was acting 'as Gensch- 
er’s :minesweeper, willing to sacrifice 
himself for the ord and master, 
But then even Genscher has ‘some- 
wliat distanced himself from his coall- 
tioh ` partner. This ''was' demotistrated 
when' 17SPD MPs: Voted against thê 
Olympic boycott arid: the FDP -leader 
called thelr riove a “curtailment of ‘the 
govêrnmènt’s scope of ction: 1 

"Buf the events After the rectlt éleo 
bb thé Saar that Jed to 0 
flo of 2 CDUJEDP gbvéthihent’ simply 
weit too‘far for ‘Gehschel Tl " 


o e 


all the great men of this wal 
dropped anyone who wes in j, Fjlranz Josef Strauss, the opposition 
when it came to power, be they f f" candidate for Chancellor, has been 
partisans, pupils or even wiyeg, keeping a low profile. He has not at- 

He rejected family rule, He lj eked his enemies, nor has he rallied 
intention of being h in k, iS friends. 
tives in governing. Maybe his dj, . The anticipated fierce battle has failed 
result in something altogether ê materialise and everybody is asking 
from what everyone is expecting what has happened to Strauss. 

There is a widespread belief u, TO make matters worse, .there are the 
flare ا‎ will swiftiy lf B th 

to: ` national tes ahd inf - 
power struggles. #4. bonn signs e 

ch 


But before his death Tito gin - 
il Du o ag eque for 
after his legacy. Their common ht 5 
in maintaining a .firm Leninist fa GDR COMpPprONnIuSe 
work by means of a collective lead .' 
could' well prove more powerfyg A number of declarations of intent 
their rivalry. و‎ d agreements have been signed at 
. And even if one man should  l East Berlin Foreign Office, These 
from thelr number as the leader, jy man-German deals are like mosaic 
nothing would have changed, Yg sin larger picture. 
is not bound to remain as it js f, ÛUnter Gaus, Bonn's permanent 0 
fime but it is unlikely to chango j tative in East Berlin, explained 
Forecasts of a Sovlet invasion gfgi Wt made these agreements s0 special: 
to's death are an even less Hike p Ripite the difficult times in which we 
pect. The peoples of Yugoslnl yê the two German states have teaf» 
agreed in their determination pgimed the intentlon ard the ability to 
Soviet occupation stiffly and for ui WK out viable compromise solutions. 


H ib; But such compromises are not cheap‏ ع 

0 ibe Soret polite kr the Federal Republic of Germany. 

They don’! want Soviet corms TW renovation of the transport routes 

and they are none too Keer on liam the GDR to West Berlin is a 

either, despite whatever Tito muy" ay that ر‎ Germeny could hardly 
1 ie afforded. 

thought. . Johann Georg Rekmlle On ihe other hand, if Bonn is to real- 

١ (Frankfurter Aime is ils political sims with regard to Ber- 

1: lin and the other Germany it must 

1 Create the aon e to prevent 

û trip to the rom becoming a tor-‏ و 

only to the United States in ee ire, It must also make West Berliners 

virtue of a unique contribu. fl that they are still part of the Federal 


chosên to , dispense C. 
defence planing and milly % Taking this as a yardstick, the cost of 
tions, m, spread over several years, is 

Instead, Bonn has opted to D41" table, This price includes the deve- 

„curity end military protection on ® Kpment of the Wartha-Herleshausen 
dinating its armed forces entirely 0% usit road (DM268m); the improve- 
and on participating in in f mnt of a 27-kilometre stretch of the 
leadership and command. Hitelland Canal near Magdeburg to fa- 
.' West Germany's defences Bf, jı tlitate transport to West Berlin; and the 
final analysis, subject to Iemstruction of a second railroad track 

. intemational bodies, .. , س‎ Wannsee and Potsdam-Werder, 

` Solidarlty is essential in an 8 the travelling time 

of this kind, The time has o } As usual, there was much haggling 
careful definition of what soli ie " But Bin Finence Ml olste 

twéen sovereign allies entalls 11y oney, But Bonn ٠ 

tonitet ra Î er his negotiator more 

n 1 اا‎ even before, i’ 

e 1 2 1an arên of i f Inoldentally, the Wartha complex also 

lol: could well be ET the construction of a DM80m 

versa! interest, and not only ot ¢ across the Werra River (on GDR 
of supply routes. Carl 4 EÊ وو ا‎ be built, by a West 
(Handelsblatt, 6 A, gy CO TPANY. 


1 Ban's negotiator’ was particularly 
a SSTEERTTE ê 2 e about ا ا‎ 2 a 
( Ai TDi matters. ortiliser factories 
Ce Germtitt 8 are beer havily polluting the Werra 
for years, the dirt being carried to 


f Germany, which is much more 


All ariiclea whioh THEI! 


e 


out being 2 : 

But oh 1° Septeiber the gilérce wilt 

ıë j, OIOken when délegatlons: begin thièir 
Son. the Werra pollution.  ' 
Deut j ja E titson 

t, 
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Yugoslavia after Tito: will it learn 
) to live without him? 


hold its own between East and West by 
offering its people something better 
than Soviet socialism. 

In 1950 it was not Tito but some of 
his, closest associated who hit on the 


idea of workers’ corttrol, Miltions of Yu : 
goslavs began to hopê the stranglehold 


of a closely knit group would gradually 
give way to democracy. 

It might be a democracy without po- 
litical parties or a private sector of the 
onormy, but was a form of democtacy 
different from the Wests inconcèivable?’ 

There arê dreamers in the West wlio 
still cherish, these hopes, but Tito did 
nothing to encourage them, He hever 
saw Workers’ control as more than a fea. 
ture of managemént, and certainly not 
as a political system, 3 

The moment it threatened to head in 
this direction he promptly nipped it in 
the bud. The worst. danger as he saw it 
was that of a link between workers’ con: 
trol :vigwèd as a political system and 
anything setlous in the way of autonomy 
for Yugoslavia’s constituent republics, 

He governed the. country by means of 
a mixture of personal rule and politbu- 
reau power, 

Within this unbending framework 
there was room for all manner of Yugos- 
lay peculiarities as ard when the need 
arose İn terms of practical politics, 

Tito accepted not only workers’ con- 
trol but alşo private agrioulture. He later 
allowed his subjects to leave the country, 
introduced a (socialist) market economy 


: How Bonn was; 
brought into 
`. Nato 


ort 23 October .1954, thé Paris treaties 
were signed and the Western Europ 
Union (WEU) established. om 
Between 5 and 9 May 1955; a decade 
after VE 'Day; the occupation ‘statutes 
‘governing the: Federal! Republio wore re- 
pealed and Bonrı became a’ member of 
Nato. 1 RL 
The EDC had died but given birth to 
the WEU, and it in its turt’ led ta the 
Saar plebiscite, Qrı 23. October 1955 tlie 
Sadr was reufiited with Germany, tnitdihg 
a serious dispute between France and 
jeemany, EAE, 
Had this dispute not been solved it is 
unlikely that talks would have been re- 
sumed a fev weeks {ster that led to the 
signing of the 1957 Treaty of Rome and 
the ' establishment of ' the " European 
Commo Market,’ i 
. Ratification qf the Paris treatlés ‘was 
.only accomplished irl ‘thé Hel" Re 
püblié as it Was 25 yeats ago Uy dint ûf 


deep-seated domestic division, ` 


rope. But Stalin ruled that the commu-= 


nist world was to have no other god be- 
side himself. 

If is not true that Tito parted com» 
pany with Stalin; it was the other way 
round. But Tito had no regrets and Sta- 
lin had never been so deceived in a 
seemingly obedient servant. 

Yugoslavia was in a bad way, however, 
It had been bied to little short of death 
in thë war and post-war struggle against 
“enemies” of all kinds. What is more, it 
Hit be afnid of n İawalon from tho 
east. 

Western statesmen expected the leak= 
ing Yugoslav ship of state to head for a 
safo Western democratic haven with its 
lest head of steam, but Tito iad nothing 
less in mind, 

He now wanted more than ever to 
make Yugoslavia truly communist as he 
understood it — Stalinist even, but 
against Stalin. 

Until! his dying day he abhorred and 
despised liberalism and parliamentary 
democracy, and he was no friend of the 
Western powers, 

Yet he persuaded them to come to his 
aid with wheat and arms shipments in 
his hour of need, and they came as 
though they were the supplicants, This 
was a scenario that was often repeated. 

Much .of the world may have paid 
Tito obelsance, but a number of political 
0 economic retessitles failed to ob 

8ê. 

Communist Yugoslavia could only 


Wi Germany, a mainstay of Nato 
1 for 25 years, owes its membership 
of the North Atlantic pact to anı idea 
that came .to British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Anthony Eden in the bathtub. 

. .n the bath on Sunday morning, he 
later explained; he had realised on 5 
September, 1954 how to. solve the di- 
lemma that beset the West. 

On 30 August 1954 the French 
National Assembly had rejected the Eu- 
topean Defence Comtnunity (EDC), on 
which treaty terms had been agreêd two 
yêars previously, ` : 

The EDC was fo be a means of in- 
chuding West Germafiy’ ih the Atlantic 
alîlances —'a Federal Republic ‘of Ger- 
maiy that since its incéption iri Sep 
tember 1949 had remained a country 
urider military actupation. 

The Western Allies were 


were prepared to 
acknowledge West Gefman’ kovértelgnty,:: G 
but only in return for a network of trea 


ties designed tû ensure that Bonn would 
be unable to go it alone, ' 7 
France's nor to the EDC put paid to 
the ' Deutschlaridvertrag, or. General 
Agreement on: Rélations between the 
Federal Republic and the Three Occupy- 
ng Poe concluded in May 1952. 
. Şir Anthony's batfitub brainstorm was 
that hé remembered the Brussels Treaty 
signed. by the Western Allies In 1948 to 


ensure @& urilted' front if. ever Germany 
wére.to regain stiength, "0 

I was to have bèen superseded by tiie 
EDC but, Sir Anthony reasoned, why 
skiould‘its objêctivê ‘not be: Tevérsed and 


.thé'Brussels: Treaty uked as the basis for 


û ıiétw defènce .arrahigément includinig 
West.Gotmany? .. "i i o. 


+ ' Hê persUêded ‘both hls Wester Alllos 


and Bonn Chancellor‘Konrad Adêériauer 
to acçept ths ‘idea’and, a few weeks later 


2 


= WORLD AFFAIRS 


Al his life Tito dashed hopes others 
placed In him, disproving their 
forecasts so thoroughly that the pundits 
could hardly fail to be vexed, 

Josip Broz, who was later to adopt the 
Hame Tito, was appointed leader of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party by Stalln on 
the eve of the Second World War. 

Stalin thought he was obedient and 
would tee the Party line, He was right 
about Tito’s Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy 
but wrong about his obedience. 

Tho was appointed in Moscow to run 
the Yugoslay Communist Party oni Stao 
lin's behalf, but the moment he returned 
home he took power into hls own 
hands. : 

He waged: partisan wer on Hitler to 
relleve the burden on the beleaguered 
Soviet Unlon, and a welcome rellef it 
was for Stalln. 

But he was even more determined to 
combine an uprising agalnst the Ger- 
mans and a civil war to transform Yu= 
goslavia into a communist country, 

This : haste ran counter to Stalln’s 
plans but ‘Tito was undismayed, and 
when he achieved his target in 1945 he 
showed signs of even greater ambition, 

Yugoslavia was to be even more soviet 
than the Sovlet Union, also the leading 
power in a communist South-East Eu- 


. At the funeral .. 


Continued from page 1 
have been more apposite for President 
Carter to make a snap decision to attend 
Tito's funeral, 

Mr Brehnev’s attendance was of great 
political importance, and not only be 
cause, the Soviet leader's own health is 
none too good, 

Mora, importantly, the Kremlin chosè 
to repeat assurances that its ties with 
Yugoslavia would corıtlnue to be govern 
ell Ûy non-intervention, equal rights and 
full respect for Belgrade’s sovêreign 


rights, 

' With Mt Brezhnev paying Tito his 
last tributes, this Soviet assurance would 
seêm to assume copper-bottomed status. 

The possibilty of talks between the 

Soviet and Chinese leaders was another 
behind-the-scenes move the: Hkelihood 
of which was given consideration... 
` Jt would not only have been, the first 
meeting between the’ two Party leaders 
for more than 20 years; it would also, 
ironically, have been a posthumous feat 
her in Tito’s cap,, . ا‎ 

. In recent years the E 
had: tried increasingly to mediate 
between the two Communist rivals, 

Long before ‘Tito's death. a mesting 
between President Carter and President 

Brezhnev . was felt. to. be a summit that 
would in principle be worth holding. 

. 1t. may be deemed .a pity, or' possibly 
just ۾‎ çynical fact .of life, that a pretext 
suçh as this was needed for the ÛS and 
Soviet leaders to meet, N 

It, çould. hardly have been a more 
convenient Pportunity. Tito’s death, or 
50 jt şeçms, has provided a breathinê 
spaca in world afşirs, maybe even i pause 
for thoughtand gq fresh star} 

This would be an even greater itony 


„of history, but for Marshal Tito it woùld, 


posthumçusly, be his greatest-eyer suc 
cess İn a, lifelong siruggle for pence, .... 
a Dohmên 
(Deulsches Allgemeines So nntigsblatt, 
e. jos nii" k1 May 1980) 
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regions react to official Soviet rews 
broadcasts: the Russian population is 
more inclined to believe the Moscow 
version of events that the Soviet army 
was called into and amicably received in 
Afghanistan than the population of the 
Baltic states, the Ukraine, and Georgia. 

In pisces such as Riga, Kiev and 
Tbilisi where the Red Army quashed at- 
tempts at independence, what is happe- 
ning in Afghanistan seems all too famil- 
jar. Criticism of the Russian intervention 
is greater here. 

On the other hand, no one knows 
how great the criticism is in the Muslim 
regions of central Asla. 

Some westem correspondents who 
haye been there have produced. reports 
on the mood there but most of their in- 
formation has come from official 
sources. The stereotype answer from 
these sources was: “The events in Iran 
have no effect on our region.” 

What could be true is that the Mus- 
lims in the central Asian republics of 
the Sovlet Union lookdown on the Af. 
ghans and regard them as primitivo. It 
could also be true that the intelligentsia 
in the Soviet Muslim regions, which is 
not very religlous, has Ilttle time for !s- 
famic fundamentalism. 

However, it is possible that the events 
in Iran and Afghanistan have had an ef- 
fect on the cultural sense of identity and 
have thus led to solidarity. This is the 
view at Radio Liberty, though they 
admit that this is pure speculation. 

The West knows nothing about the 
views of the people in the Muslim 
regions of the Soviet Union. All Radio 
Liberty can do is to keep on providing, 
information and hope that it satisfies 
what they believe is a great need. 

Erst-Otto Maelzke 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 24 April 1980) 


about any specific changes that have 
taken place since the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan. Nor do they know if the 
number of their listeners has irıcreased 
or dropped. 

The American news magazine, Time, 
speculated recently that 100 m people in 
the Soviet Union listen to foreign 
broadcasts, This estimate is of little real 
value because many listeners probably 
listen to several stations: the Munich 
stations, the Voice of America, the BBC, 
the Deutsche Welle, and perhaps also 
Kol! Israel as well as Canadian and Swe- 
dish stations, The quality of the recep- 
tion also differs from region to reglon, 
and this, too, has to be taken into ac- 
count, 

A Samlzdat (underground) publication 
recently praised Radio Liberty, but added 
that it can hardly be heard in the big 
cities, At the moment, it is the only for 
eign station deliberately jamnıed by the 
Soviet authorities, 

Sa there is no definite information 
about the level of increase in listeners, 
though experience shows that more 
people listen in times of crisis. 

Careful monitoring of officlal Soviet 
news broadcasts, which play down Af 
ghanistan and say nothing about Soviet 
army involvement, indicate that there İs 
a great need for information. 

Sporadic and non-representative polls 
among listeners have cast interesting 
light on the way citizens of different 


much the listeners in Poland or Ruma- 
nia know and what they want further in- 
formation about. The station simply 
conducts representative polls among the 
listeners and acts on the results. 

At the moment there İs a very defi- 
nite but alsa a mixed sense of crisis in 
the smaller East European States: on the 
one hand they welcome the fact that 
America has at last decided to meet the 
challenge firmly; on the other hand the 
same listeners are worried about losing 
the advantages that detente brought 
them. 

They fear restrictions on travel and 
contacts with foreigners, they expect 
that the supply situation at home and 
governmental pressure will increase. 

Though many dislike the regimes 
under which they live, few in East Eu- 
rope are so passionately determined to 
resist that they can be indifferent to the 
definite improvements in their Hives in 
recent years, 

Radio Liberty knows far less about the 
general knowledge, the wishes, opinions 
and gaps in information of its listeners 
in the Soviet Union — especially those 
of the non-Russian nationalities. 

And they know virtually nothing 


which brings home to us that we cannot 
go on living in and with our illusions. 

So perhaps this shock which you 
spoke of at the beginning a positive 
thing in this respect. It should lead not 
to panic but to soul-searching. Finally, 
however, and anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with religion knows this, the 
solution to the effort to live at peace 
with oneself and with others is not in 
our power, yet it is something which 
happens nonetheless, a kind of grace. 

Q: Is what you are saying not based 
uitimately upon the concept described 
in Christian theology as the peace of 
God? : 

A: Yea, I say unto thee, But I would 
like to avoid a misunderstanding here. [ 
don't want anyone to say that politics 


{I think that people underestimated the 
amount of persuasion and effort ft fs 
going to take when they sald that there 
would not be any more wars because we 
now have mıiclear weapons. i 


cannot provide the answer so I am flee 
ing to. God because God is always there 
for those who do not kniow. how to go 
on. This is not. what I mean. 

What I mean and what I have on oç» 
casion sald is that every peace. is “the 
body of a truth” And the name of God 
denotes among other things: the truth 
which man can find out about. himself 
if he İs prepared to open his ‘mind and 
heart to a power greater than himself, 
And only when possessed of this truth 


can one have the courage to look things . - 1 


in the.eye .and only. in this courage can 
one preserve real peace. ر‎ 


(Rhelntıehér Merkur/Chrlst und Welt, 
2 May: 1989) 


Psychology of an uncertain world 


nually being developed and as a result 
war has become more probable, 


I think that people underestimated 
the amount of persuasion and effort it is 
going to take when they said that there 
would not be any more wars because we 
now have nuclear weapons. 


Q: So the solution can only be a new 
world order? 


A: Yes, I suspect this is true, But at 
the moment this is so far away that I 
would not even like to speculate what it 
might be like. 


Q: You said some years ago that mere 
rational pacifism, i.e. a mere realisation 
of the need for peace, did not get us 
very far. You said at the time that the 
will to war was “in the depths of the 
human soul.” . : 

A: Î believe that our aggressions to a 
.large, extent are an escape from Our ag- 
;gresslons towards ourselves, towards our 
dissatisfaction with ourselves and with 
otherş. And then lt is amazingly easy to 
look at the enemy outside and say that 
he is to blame and we have to do some« 
thing against him, 


If you say that we cannot bring about 
„peace by ourselves Î would answer that 
we can and should try to work ûgainst 
‘the disquiet and dissatisfaction within 
ourselves. This is a task which we can 
and should devote ourselves fo. And 
hêre the only thing (hat réally. counts is 


„ that we should, try not to delude our- 


selves, E 
. Perhaps ons can best be forced into 
not deluding oneself, by a terribie shock 


Continued from page 4 


they were wrong. And they thought this 
after 1945 and were wrong again. The 
long-term task of humanity must be to 
overcome war and I believe this problem 
can be solved but it carnot be solved if 
only the old sovereign powers continue 
to exist and threaten one another with 
weapons that are so awesome that they 
are afraid to use thent. 


We have seen how things go: there 
are continually wars in the Third World, 
because they know that no atomic 
weapons will be used there, New types 
of weapons for limited use are conti- 
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TIEN yl THE MEDIA 
^. Tension boosts value of broadcasts 
to Iron Curtain countries 


: estern radio stations broadcasting 
1 to communist countries have 
loubly benefitted from increased tension 


` between East and West: at home people 


are coming to appreciate more the im- 
portance of the broadcasts and in the 
target countries the thirst for informa= 
tion is growing. 

` The two American short-wave radio 
sitions in Munich, Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty, find that after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, West 
German scepticism about their existence 
and their work has been reduced consi- 
derabiy thanks to a more realistic 
assessment of detente policy. And the 
US authorities are more willing to pro= 
tide the necessary funds, 

The stations have long wanted to im= 
pove broadcasting technique and the 
quality of reception and it looks as if 
this wish will be fulfilled; there is even 
talk of a new transmitter on the east 
coast of the Mediterranean from which 
il would be easier to reach the central 
Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union than 
ftom the present transmitter in Spain. 

Increasing staff numbers at both sta- 
tions would be equally important but, 
despite better financial prospects, this is 
proving, difficult — there are just not 
enough specialists in the 14 non-Russian 


; hnguages in which Radio Liberty broad- 


usts to the Soviet Union. The greatest 
sortage is of experts in the seven Jan- 
guages spoken in the Muslim arcas of 
the Soviet Union. 

Shortly after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, special programme services 
lur the Muslim regions were introduced 
but had to scratched again after only a 
few days due to staff shortage. 

The basic principles on which these 
sbtions operate has not changed since 
te Afghanistan and Iran crises. The 
motto remains: “We report on events, 
we do not make them,” Even if there 
were to be a further escalation In the sit 
uation they would not produce sensa- 
tional or emotive reports. 

But the two short-wave stations do 

to take into account. a greater need 
for information and a change in mood 
in the Eastern areas to which they 


roadcast. 

The eastern part of central Europe is 
well informed about the deterioration of 
„he world political situatlon and Radio 
Free Europe realises this. 
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(Photo! Sag 
might seem too risky to the hı 
But I cannot rule out such init: 
altogether, 


Militarily they can do it andt 
vent them by military means ss 
me in Persia at least to be vey . 
It would also be militarily very 
to prevent’ them gaining military 
of the Arab oilfields and ‘thus t: 
off our oil supplies. 


Q: Peace is not yet lost and ta 
day. attempts are being made lor 
what to date has been called & 
But the last few months have olk. 
shown clearly that with these 


1 believe that war is a very anclbt 
institution and that it would kh, 
and naively optimistic to imagitlt: 
is a phenomenon which woul uk 
cease to exist in Our Century, 


:. you ¢an only ever get as ff Jou 


ponent is prepared to allow you. or 
you judge the chances for dtt: 
particular after Afghanistan? 
A: I1 have not changed oj 
about détente policies because of 
nistan, At the beginning of te 
was a firm advocate of detent 
in the sense in which Kissinger PF 
them and inı the sense in which 
Scheel and Babr pursued them. 
still believe this policy was right. 
Of course one must KNOW 
means by détente. Of couse O! 
nat think — that was always 4 
~— that we would suddenly becontF 
friends. with the world power 
as determined as ever to win İS 
chess. The aim was, on the olf. 
use the common interest in e 
ensure that the game of hess &' 
degenerate into death and 
This can be done... ۹ 
The Soviet Union's interest Û 
ing, of not being destroyed İn f 
as'great as ever, The error WBS Û 
that détente. meant one Wa 1 


dealing with .an enemy whosê fı. 
without a doubt to rule the o 
this. sense I would say tliat ن‎ 
not been proved wrong; it just 
interpreted as it was meant ن‎ 
preted and aş intelligent .peofl# 
have interpreted it. ; 
. Q: How is it that 
one can Imagine, the horrors. 
war and no one basically, went 


ranging question, I, believe 


very ancient hûmar ins 
i would be foolish and f 
tic to imagine, that jt : 
which would. suddenly cee, 


Peoplg thougtit tls: before 
; ıı  Contlnuêtl ön page Û, 


‘our century. .., 
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position. But of 3 
course no move İs 
made without the xf 
game as a whole in i 


mind. 
Q: What theoretical ; 
possibilities does 4% 


the Soviet Union j 
haye a making po- 
litical capital! out of 
its military strength? 
At The Soviet Union is today superior fo 
every military power in Asia. And one 
can imagine that the Soviet Unon has 
many Asiatic interests which it would be 
prepared to fulfil either by miligary in- 
vasion or the threat of military force, 

These range from the difficult ques» 
tlon of its relations with China to the 
Persian Gulf region which because of oil 
is the most important for us, Econo- 
mists reckon that the Soviet Union will 
urgently need Middle East oil itself in 
the 80s. , 

Apart from that, if the Soviet Union 
gained control over Middle East oil not 
only on the Persian but on the other 
side of the Gulf then it would have a 
powerful weapon with which to exert 
pressure on Japan and on us. 

Q: It is difficult to imagine what reac- 
tion we in particular and the West in 
general could make to such a move, 

A: I agree it would be very difficult 
indeed, I think that President Carter's 
response — giving a kind of guarantee 
for the Gulf region — will have a deter- 
rent effect on the Soviet Union, whose 
policies are extremely prudent and who 
cannot completely rule out an extreme 
reaction by the United States, 

Nonetheless the Soviets have the 
famous advantage of being on the spot. 
With its land forces and tank strength 
the Soviet Union can theoretically 
march into any country it wants in Asia. 
It was naive of us to imagine that by 
guaranteeing the sea routes we could 
engure that the oil that has never really 
belonged to us would go on flowing for 
us whenever we wanted. 

This was a naive policy towards the 
Arab and Persian nations. And of course 
It iş even more naive ir view of the fac 
that the Russians could cut it off. 2 

Q: So we are very vulnerable here and 
do not have any immediately apparent 
means of defending our interests here, 
Can one put it in these terms? . 

A: Having mentioned the possible 
dangêr: points, I. don’t think we should 
exaggerate the danger. We are vulnerable 
here, But we can do something about it. 


The Russians are good chess players and 
the Soviet Government, as far as it Cal, 
deals with the world political situation 
like a game of chess lt wants to win. 


We can develop other sources of energy, 
switch to buying oil from other regions 
and, most important of all, learn to save 
energy better, But alt this is not enough 
now that we have become so depgndent. 

On the other hand, an attempt by the 
Soviet Union to gain real political . cqn- 
trol over Persian and Arab oil would be 
a very difficult undertaking, I can imag- 
ine that one, could — aş the Frençh..in 
particular are (oing now — pursue po’ 
icles, in the Persian GUIf that teiid: so 
strongly towards ‘peace and a balance öf 
power that any ..political intérventfon 


Ml INTERVIEW 


War and peace: psychology of 


an uncertain world 


And here the Soviet Union has the 
chance to put pressure on us by endan- 
gering our oil supplies. This is an obvi 
ous policy, indeed much more obvious 
than a direct attack on us, Such policies 
are, in principle, possible for the Soviet 
Union in the next five to ten years. 

Q: There are indications that such ac- 
tivity by the Soviet Union is most prob- 
able in the next decade. 

A: This was my view of matters 10 
years ago, although at that time I1 had no 
persuasive reasons for this belief and 
now to my dismay Î find that if seems 
even more likely now that my reasons 
are far better, 

T can attempt to enumerate the rea. 
sons: in saying what I am now saying. I 
do not need to assume that the Soviet 
Union is especially aggressive, The Rus- 
slans are good chess players and the 
Soviet government, as far as it can, deals 
with the world political situation like a 
game of chess it wants to win. 

My impression is that the situation in 
the Soviet Union is in many points now 
far worsê than the Soviet leaders expect- 


س 
Acts of lunacy can always occur, but‏ 
basically in the past decades the Soviet‏ 
Union has pursued very cautious poll‏ 
cies... certainly it would be impru-‏ 
dent if they were now to attack Western‏ 

Europe. 


ut of ۴ 


ed perhaps 15 years ago: the economy is 
in a poor state, economic growth has 
practically come to a standstill, perhaps 
there is even negative growth, 

Technologically, the USSR cannot 
catch up with the West. That is clear 
now, The West remains superior techno-= 
logically. In the long term, China is a 
nightmare for them, And they have also 
lost their ideological influence over so- 
cialists throughout the world; I do not 
know if there are many socialists in the 
world who still believe that the Soviets 
are socialists, Quite apart from anyone 
considering them friends of freedom, 

This means that the Soviet position 
today rests to a large extent on the one 
thing they have achieved: their great mi- 
litary strength. The Americans have 
revised their previously conciliatory ap- 
proach towards the Soviet Union and are 
now determined to resist the Soviet 
Union, and to re-arm to do so, 

If America wishes, it can in the long 

run, re-arm more than the Soviet Union. 
And this means that even the Soviet 
Union's relative military strength is In 
danger of disappearing in the next 
10 years. 1 : 
° Q: This would mean tiat İf the Soviet 
Union wanted to act, to deriye some ben- 
eflt from fits military strength, it would 
have to happen İn the eighties? 

A! This at least seems very likely, I 
have held this opinion for some time 
and £ see that a large number of people 
have the same opinion. Henry Kissinger 
put this point of view recertly in a 
speech in Brussels, for example, 

.Q: Do you think Afghanistan is a 
move in this direction? 

A: I can imagine that the Soviets i= 
vaded Afghanistan because they were af- 
raid that they might lose their position 
of mare or {ess complete supremacy 
within’. Afghanistan, To stick to the 
chess image, this would simply meari 
moving a pawn to 4 moi protected 


The long-term task of humanity, that of 
ovarcoming war, can be achieved, accor- 
ding to Carl Frledrich von Welzsicker, 
Professor of Theoretical Physics and 
Philosophy and Director of the Max 
Planck (nstlkıta, Stamberg. However, 
wer could not be overcome If the old 
sovereign powers continued to threaten 
one another with weapons so big that 
they wera afraid to use them, he says in 
an Intarvisw with Udo Relter of Rhel- 
nischar Merkur/Christ und Welt. 

uestion: Professor Yon Weizstcker, 

recent polls have shown that fear of 
war in this country has grown in recent 
months. Is this an overreaction? It is 
probably a reaction to Afghanistan. Do 
you think these increasing fears are jus- 
tified in view of the real world situa- 
tlon? 

A: Unfortunately | must say that I do 
not find these fears completely unjus«- 
tifled. 1 have myself been very concern- 
ed about this danger for a long time and 
1 was always somewhat surprised that 
the objective danger that there could be 
war one day was not made clear. 

I feel that the event generally referred 
to by the name of Afghanistan has torn 
away the curtain and many people real- 
ise that the situation is dangerous. This 
does not mean that war is inevitable, AII 
Î am saying is that the situation is not 
without danger. 

Q: Perhaps we should start by looking 
at the worst of all conceivable possibili- 
ties, namely that Western Europe, inclu« 
ding West Germany, were to be involved 
in a war, How could such involvement 
come about? A direct attack on Western 
Europe by the Soviet Union is not very 
probable at the moment, 

A: I agree completely, Of course one 
never knows what can happen, acts of 
lunacy can always occur, but basically in 
the past decades the Soviet Union has 
pursued very cautious policies and cer- 
tainly it would be very imprudent on 
the Soviet part if they were now to at- 
tack Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union's interest, if | Judge 
correctly, is to bring Western European 
economic capacity into close connection 
with its own economy, ideally of course 
by political domination or political in- 
fluence on Western Europe. But this 
economic interest, which is perhaps vital 
for the Soviet Union as its own econo- 
my is not working well, would not be 
served if the Soviet Union now suddenly 
attempted to conquer us by violence, in 
the process probably destroying the in- 
dustrial capacity İt would need to keep 
Intact. 

On the other hand, if the situation is 
nat handled properly, it is conceivable 
that it could come to this on both sides, 
even thaugh they know better. 

Q: There are those who say that the 
Third World War: has already begun in 
that the Soviet Union is attempting, not 
to conquer Western Europe, but to cut 
off its Lifelines, le. our raw materlals and 
oil supplies.. Assuming that this is what 
the Soviet Unlon is trying to do: would 
you go so far aS to say that de facto tllş 
would be equivalent to an attack on our 
country? 1 
. Ai When we will have scen an attack 

on our lifelines,. we will know thet, this 
is nof equivalent to an attack on our 
country, But we should not delyde our- 
selves that the hegemony conflict be 
tween the world powers is not going on, 
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According to Dieter von Wûrzen of 
the Economic Affairs Ministry, we 
should allow at least 2j years to find a 
reasonable substitute for chrome or c0» 


Stockpiles that would be large enough 
to give us time to find substitutes would 
certainly provide more security without 
casting too much more, 

Only a year. ago, wolfram was consi 
dered particularly sensitive because it is 
used in light bulbs and without it we 
would be groping in the dark, But new 
types of bulbs are now ready to roll off 
the assembly lines — bulbs without wol»= 
fram and much more economical than 
the conventional version. 

It seems that important raw ınaterial 
need only be in short supply to make 
them redundant, Dieter Piel 

(Die Zelt, 2 May 1980) 
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Stockpile plan drawn up as a 
guard against supply failure 


portant than its advocates (among them 
Herr Matthöfer) seem to believe, But on 
the other hand — and this might sound 
paradoxical — the envisaged stockpiles 
aré tö'small. 1 

Even if business ind’ consumers will 
react sensibly to shortages and rising 
prices they should be given more time 
to comê Up with néw productlon meth- 
ods and to gef used to the new products. 
One year is simply too little. 


` Geologists search for local 
‘uranium sources 


me Hi 


promising spots, But after dozens of 
such drilling tests the geologists have 
found that the deposits are too small to 
make their exploitation viable, 

Only when experts are confident that 
they have found a fairly large area where 
they can get one kilo of uranium per 
ton of rock will drilling to depths of up 
to 300 metres become worthwhile. 
Promising samples will then be sent to 
the Saarberg-Interplan headquarters in 
Saarbrücken for analysis. But even then, 
nine out of ten such exploratory drill- 
ings will prove conımercially unviable, 

Despite all setbacks, Saarberg-Inter- 
plan has discovered considerable depos- 
its worth exploiting, In fact, in the corn 
anıd potato fields of the Schwandorf dis- 
trict of Bavaria pieces of uranium ore 
can be picked up by anybody, and a few 
kilometers further along, at the foot of 
the Schirmberg mountain near Alten 
dorf, local miners have sunk a 250: 
meter exploratory shaft into the moun- 
tain. 

Apart from the usual helmet, the 
miners wear no protective clothing be- 
cause the shaft is so well ventilated that 
radiation from the fluorescent uranium 
ore is within tolerance Jimits,. The 
miners carry special phosphate pellets 
and film strips in their’ clothing. These 
are delivered once a month to special 
laboratories to assess the amount of ra- 
diation. 

So faf, it has been established that the 
ion to which the miners afe' expos- 

is only one-twentleth of the: atiotnt 
5 1 considered safe. 

Up to ow, Ssarberg-Intetplan has ob» 
tained 7.65 tons of urariium ore which 
yielded'105 kilos of uranium fot expe- 
timental purposes, Ths decision whether 
to proceed with a large-scale exploitatlor 
in Bavatla wi'not: be made before the 
end bf'1983,. '- 

.No iraniûm will be mined ‘fn "the 
Black Forest for the time being: bectute 
many citizens fear that: this ‘Would turî 
the famous spa, Baden-Baden, to a 
mining town. 

The villagers in the Bavarlan ipett of 
thé Upper Palatinate, on thé-othef hand, 
who até accustomed ito mining ‘anyway, 
have nothing against’ uranium ' mihes; 


Théy' mix freely aid ‘imlably with the 


propeotare wont. Mey: mitet regularly 
thê Joal' pub. .: : Udo Lorênaî' 
a BYOttgarlef Nachtiohtek, 36 Apel 980) 


“r eologists are optimistic that con 
mercialy viable amounts of uranium 
can be found in West Germany. 

Some 150 experts are scouring the 
country, unworried by anti-nuclear pro- 
testors, with hopes that somewhere 
under German corn and potato fields, 
they will find the fuel for the nation’s 
rea0tOors. 

The most productive deposits in 
Germany so far were found a few years 
ago in the Black Forest and in the hilly 
countryside between Baden-Baden and 
Gernsbach, a resort town, 

Saarberg-Interplan GmbH, a subsidiary 
of Saarbergwerke AG, has for the past 
five years been prospecting İn the Black 
Forest and the Upper Palatinate, hoping 
to find the uranium which we now im- 
port from the United States, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, 

While the antinukes managed to stop 
prospecting ir some areas of Baden- 
Wuûrttemberg, they have been unsuccess- 
ful in Bavaria. 

The Bavarian part of the Upper Pala- 
tinate has become the headquarters of 
the Saarberg-Interplan GmbH prospec- 
tors. They have settled in the tiny vile 
lage of Girnitz (pop. 100). 

Ever since special helicopters and 
other alrcraft equipped with geiger 
counters found “radloactive anomalies", 
15 geologists have been criss-crossing 
the Giriitz region in search of uranium, 

They use geiger counters aud the 
much more accurate selntlllometers 
(costing DM15,000 each). : 

` Several drill have alsû been sunk in 


chrome, but these metals are. also; listed 
as sensitive, 

The same applies to cobalt: only 16 
per cent of our annyal needs could be 
substituted, But there is no way of sub 
stituting cobalt in certain special types 
of steel, According to the Bonn Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, this could only be 
done at the cast of quallty, fatal, . 

The situation regarding manganese is 
similar, Only 3.5 per cent could be re- 
placed in the first year of a shortfall, 
One of the substitute elements is tita- 
nium which will not be stockpiled gl 
though it was in short supply Jast year 
because the Soviets refused to sell. 

The reason for the Kremlin’s move, 
security experts say, was of a military 
nature, The Economic Affairs Ministry, 
on the other hand, says that the Kreme 
lin did not deliver because of inadequate 
processing capacities. 

But all these contingency scenarios 
have three major shortcomings: 

e They underestimate the suppliers” 
(regardless whether their system is capi=- 
talist or communist) vested interest in 
the lucrative sale of such commodities; 

© They also underestinate the ability 
of industry and consumers alike to react 
to rising prices by changing their re- 
quirements; 

® They disregard the fact that new de- 
posits are being found constantly and 
that more and more raw malcrials are 
recycled the more prices rise. 

Despite growing consumption, copper 
production has increased four-fold with= 
İn the past few years. The incentive pro- 
vided by dramatically rising prices made 
this possible. 

It is in keeping with this “static” way 
of looking at things that Finance Min= 
ister Hans Matthöfer is considering 
doing away with chromium-plated fend- 
ers on cars should there be a shortage. 

The Economic Affairs Ministry sees 
things in a different and “dynamic” 
light: “Should tin become in short sup= 
ply and expensive nobody will want to 
buy tin soldlers.” 

The situation with fenders would be 
similar: even a poor market can always 
be expected to be mofe creative than a4 
lawmaker. 

Seen in this light, the establishment 
of. national stockpifes appears less im 
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every reason to lope that the con« .. 


Lê us take chrome aš' én example: ١ 


the consequences would be unsettl: . 


ly 4 to 5 per cent of the throm 
all could be offset, though’ not ea . 
J Certain alloys could be made with’ . 
..Of vanadium ' instead. of. . 
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RAW MATERIALS 


Industrial nation 
1980 estimated Ozen 


Balance of payments 
In billions of dollara 


lana to stockpile raw materials as in« 
surance against shortage have been 
dawn up by the Bonn Government it 
conjunction with industry. 
i The project was prompted by fears 
İİ orer lack of continuity in supply. 
j “Millions of jobs in jeopardy” read a 
headline in the conservative daily Die 
surprisirig that the mood appeas (' Welt recently. The reason given by the 
worse than the situation warrants, ` was that Moscow was trying to 
But the very fact that political li gab the world's raw materials, 
bility’ and economic setbacks han! The authors of such news items have 
us unfazed shows that the Germans t relévant figures at their fingertips, 
nomy is about to put its full’ weight Awording to one of them, a 3 per cent 
the teetering scales of a world in cii ttback of chrome Imports alone would 
ar Tı danger 6.8m jobs. A similar supply 
Pee Tech 1E pip for manganeše and asbestos would 
0 ا‎ E 14m redundancies, wrote 


`® western world om 
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Troubles of the 


Price increases 
in% 


that it depends ori thê internal structurë 
and attitude’ of a national economy 
whether and how if will react to external 
setbacks. 

This .also includes the right reaction 
to the oil price shock and the political 
upheavals in general, 

, Given such a bleak bnckdrop, it is not 


Approval for decision to increase asd socret studies commissioned 


by the Bonn government are cited as 
lhe source of these figures. But a closer 
lok reveals these studics as far less 


foreign countries, which, it is esll tamiing than the authors would have us 
will reach about DM20bn by the ud. 
this month. 

Until now, .the banks have had 0+: 
gort to lombard credits for liquié ' 
But, ' according to Bundesbank Pri 
dent Pêhi, the central bank does ¢ 


Such warnings are as exaggerated as 
¢ some of the hopes pinned on 
' mlional raw materials stockpiles. 

Itis as untrue that, given fairly calcu- 
lis conditions, ا‎ economy ا‎ 
tllapse due to inadequate raw materials 
want lombard credits to beme û *' supplies ss it is unlikely that stockpiles 
manent instrument of Hiquidil youd decisively contribute to making 

This is the reason why the tw our economic future more secure. 

bank has released some of the fm A contract for the creation: of such 
banks must keep on interest-free Kê stockpiles — enough to secure our 
with if. ا‎ managanese, anadlurm, cobalt 

asbestos requirements for one year 
0 n er gereken -has been ready for signature for some 
ê isla ele si e! e tne industry and the Bonn government 
iy in iow of the ct thal Cem 0 come to terms in principle after 


much haggling over financing. 
interest rates had begun to g0 d0: f 
the wake of the drastic interest lf dll goes according to plan we shall 


made provision for a rainy day. 
ductlons in the United States. Such anı arrangement would emulate the 

He stresied that there was abl United States, which has gone furthest 
no reason to sound the all-clear. O in stockpiling raw materials, It has even 
contrary. The "Bundesbank differs msured an adequate supply of feathers, 
the economic research institutes %% By providing DM600m at extremely 
as the further development of tablo interest rates, the Bundesbank 
js conternêd, which it regains wih Will contribute towards this national 
Ulsmay, "' 


Monetary developments, lor 


` Industry will fork ‘out the same 

on top of the actual cost of‏ — ا 
raw a :‏ 4 

those responsible for the deal — 

in Bonn — know that should‏ س 

“supply bottleneck arise these stock» 

would be of I1ittlê use, But they 


foot off the brakes as some eney will not arise, 


research institutes have 
ed. 


than 60 per cent of our require- 
The, Bundeşbank holds that tomes from South Africa, a coun- 


increase in the lending IG 


#hoçe ‘political future is anything but 
endangers the economy, Another. 12 per cent comes from 
Pöhi considers reducad grow th Union. 


Should one of these: countries be 
e andthe’ other unwilling to sup- 
commodity .in adêquate quanfl- 


Demand, He says, 18 


economic growth is mote likely; 0 say the least. 
the 3 per 0 


by Bonn, 
cent forecast y Bo ' ais 


'. signal, There is..no reason to ر‎ 


‘1ble ia the second half of tho ye 
, is by fo means certain. 


. more buoyant than was holy 


......„ (Dla Zeit, 2. May 1980)... _ 


bank interest rates 


he fatest Bundesbank decision to 

increase the discount and lombard 
rates while at the same time improving 
the liquidity of banks is generally seen 
as sound and balanced, Onîy the trade 
unions have criticised the move. : . : 


The increase of the discount rate 
from 7 to 7.5 per cent and the lombard 
rate from 8.5 to 9.5 per cent came as a 
surprise. Interest rates have thus reached 
the highest level siuce July 1970, But at 
the same time the Bundesbank released 
DM4bn, adding to the banks’ tiquidity. 


The aim of ‘this added liquidity is to 
compensate for, the outflow of capital to 


BM THE ECONOMY ' 


„ Predictions take on less 


` pêssimistic mood 
nT 


aware of..the dangers ahead, In other 
WOrs, everybody recognises the tricky 
situation but everybody also refuses to 
make this the basis on which to act, , 
Two examples: The VW concern 
plans investments of DMiObn for the 
period from 1980 to 1982; and a leading 
spokesman. of Germany's savings banks 
has said that the demand for credit is 
undiminished, 
. Clearly, the business community , is 
undaunted in itş planning, for the 1980s, 
and though it realises the burdens im 
posed by the energy problem it sees this 
as a challenge. 


` The Bundesbank is also cautiously op- 
timistic in its annual report, It oxpeots 
the growth rate to diminish slightly but 
its general assessment of the economy is 
positive, And even the Institute for the 
German Economy, echoing-the Chamber 
of Industry, stresses that 1980 will be a 
good year by and large. 

And all in all, the tenor of all these 
assessments is that, notwithstanding in 
ternational’ instability, we must make 
full use of growth opportunities. 


.„ All this has nothing to do with an os- 
trich attitude, After all, the business 
community is fully aware of the gravity 
of the events in the Middle East and the 
File effects of further oil price in= 
creases by Opec. 

, It is glso aware of thie problems af 
home such as our growing balance ‘of 
payments deficit, galloping state debt 
and the still unchecked Inflation. The 
latter has just been underscored by the 
Bundesbank’s latest increase of interest 
rates, 


But these problems cannot be over 
come by lamentation. They call for de= 
termined action, 

A major bank made it clear recently 


he Federal Republic of Germany is 

not heading for an economic crisis, 
reports by the Bundesbank and the five 
major economic research institutes in 
the country nake clear, 

The joint. assessment of the. institutes, 
which predicts a slight bottleneck rather 
than anything more. serious, contrast 
with their forecasts in October Iast year, 
when e went overboard in their peş» 
simis 

In additlon, & leading’ industrialist says 
that tho economy is much more buoyant 
than the mediaare picturing lt. د‎ 

What causes insecurity. is not so muclı 
the contrasts in the overall economic: 
picture but external factors — primarily 
those of a political nature, 

The events in Iran, the Soviet i inva 
sion of Afghanistan and the rapidly dec: 
teriorating. relations between the super 
powers cannot fall to affect the econo- 
my, But there iş. no need to raise even 
worse spectres, . 

As Toni Schmûcker, chief executive 
of Volkswagen put it, tkere is no way of 
steering a chaos anyway. 

The fact is that the public and the 
business community react to crises with 
much more equanimity .than they did: 
only a few years ago. 

Our excellent growth rate in the first 
quarter of this year and the brisk busi- 

ness at the major spring trade fairs 
combined witlı the growth carried over 
from last year make the government 
growth target of 2.5 per cent for 1980 
perfectly feasible, the institutes say in 
their latest report. 

Yet طط‎ business community is fully 


Growth target i is realistic; 


say researchers 


by borrowing abroad or dipping ito our 
currency TeserYeS, is due to the fact that 
our oil bill in 1580 will rise from 
DM49bn in 1979 to DM75bn., 


„AB ù result, the’ nation's income, ad- 


„justêd for inflation, wll show no rise at 


‘all this year. After alt, the additional 
DM26bn which we shall have to pay to 
the Opec countries will not be available 
for distribution at home. 

This is borne out by the relation bex 
;tween the inflation rate and the wage 
, İnereases this year: once adjusted for in= 
` flation, incomes will remain the same as 
in 1979 

In other words, thé increased produc- 
tivity this year as a result of rationaliga- 


` tlon measures will simply flow , into . 
: Opec coffers, The only way of prevent= 
' ing this İs for each of us to cut. down. on 

. fuel consumption as much as possible. 


But all these forecasts will’ only come 

: true if nothing unexpected and untow- 

ard happens. No conomist can foretell 

; what the Gulf ştateg haye, in stote. for Us, 
. Michael Jungblut 


Balance of payments going into 


Surplusss and deflcit +256 
in e West German 0 e 


in DM biillons 


: Sti, they will take their toll as borê 
uf by. two, sets of figupês; The econd- 
mists estimate that we will ' çhalk up ,a 
balance of payments deficit of DM25bn 
thiş year rather than the “merê” 
'DM20bn estimated ‘earller, . This’ erior- 


mous deflèlt; which we'can' orily balance -... .. . 


Ber modest growth rate target for 
this year of 2.5 per cent is realistic, 
agree four of Germnany’s five major eco~ 
nomic research institutes. : 

The only dissentets are the pessimists 
in Kiel. A slight reduction in unem= 
ployment is anticipated and they are op- 
tinıistic.about inflation. 

Serious but not hopeless, i is the gist of 
the institutes’ joint spring report, 

According to the pundits, inflation 
has already peaked because the inflar 
tionary effects of the oll price increases 
have by now’ been’ absorbed by the eco 
nomy. 

But the consumer price index is un- 
likely to go down before the autumn. 
‘The average annual inflation rate ئ‎ like 
ly to settle at around 5,5 per cent, ' 

The picture’ so ‘far as unemployment 
is concerned is exactly reversed. Theres, 
the rate that' has been diminishing in 
the past few months and ig ‘likely to 
continue doing so for the next couple of 
months but it will start rising again inthe 
autumn. The annual average of jobless will 
probably be around 850 000, ghtly 
than in 1976, 

"If Alt thesé caleulatlöns Prove’ ‘oofteet, 
1980 will certainly not bé öne ûf the 
great years in the annaîl§ of our ecoho: 
ıiiy, But 'we shall scrape through. The 
drastic oll price increases will not have 
the’ paralysing: effect .they had after the 


"1973 shock. 
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Resaue party at a decontamination polnt 
during tha simulated nuclear fallout 
catastrophe at the Biblis nuclear powar 
statlon. (Photot dpa) 


Nuclear fallout 
dummy run 

t was emergency action stations at 

Biblis nuclear power station, the lar- 
gest in Europe, over the first weekend in 
May when a fallout disaster was simu- 
lated. 

In the first dummy run of İts kind 
ever undertaken jointly by the emergen- 
cy services of neighbouring Larder, 
there was assumed to have been a pipe 
burst in the A block reactor that knock» 
ed out the cooling system and led to 
nuclear [allout being emitted via the 
chimneystack. 

There were communication difficulties 
between radiation experts whose job was 
to assess the fallout danger and mem- 
bers of staff whose chief previous con-= 
cern with radioactivity had been from a 
deskbound vantage point. 

Hesse’s Lothar Bergmann put it this 
way: “There were not only pleasant sur- 
prises. We learnt a tremendous amount.” 

At Heppenheim operations centre in 
neighbouring Rhineland-Palatinate offl- 
cials concluded that emergency planning 
was too theoretical at a number of junc-=- 
tures 


The general public were not included 
in this first major fallout exercise, ‘and it 
was just as well. Problems : arose from 
the stat and all concerned agreed that 
further exercises were urgently needed. : 

Hesse Interior Minister Ekkehard 
Gries said the operation would not even 
have run as ‘smoothly as it did .if every- 
one - conterned." had. not.::bebn ` given 
advance:warning. a 

If fallout had been a fact as sjmulated, 
50.000 people in Hesse. and 10.000 in 
the. Rhineland-Palatinate would have 
been in immediate danger of contamina> 
Hone ge Pa, 1 
‘1 ‘They. would not have. learnt. of “their 
plight via radio and loudspeaker--van ,for 
a good ‘half hour after. the alarm. wag 
sounded. What. then. might have‘. hapr 
pened-was not simulated, . .ı .. : 

But operations commands-:.tame. tO 
the. concluslon .that civiliaris, would need 
to be evacuated eariler thaiı-planned, A! 
present even residentş; of . Biblia Know 
little more than ;.that: jn an, emergency 
they should .réfur home: and tune into 
the radid : dpi, 
ı3” „(Hahriovatşthe Allgemelnê,.5 May, 1980} 
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So in heavy-traffic areas parks are not 
only important as green lungs, or supP- 
liers of oxygen, but also urgently needed 
to keep dust at bay. 

At Frankfurt main railway station 
morning, noon and evening dust counts 
were 16,830, 18,310 and 17,640 particles 
per litre of air. 

In a nearby park the corresponding 
figures were 3,260, 1,180 and 3,140 par- 
ticles per litre. 

Gutacker was particularly scathing in 
his comments on the Bonn local autho= 
tities, They knew better, he said, but 
persisted in giving planning permission 
for buildings that impeded ventilation of 
the narrow Rhine Yalley from side val- 
leys and via winds that blew parallel to 
the river. 0 

Karl Ganser of. the Federal Town and. 
Country Planning Research Institute, 
Bad Godesberg, based his argument of 
the hypothesis that city air no longer 
made the person who breathed it free; it 
made him ill, 

Mental health in particular was in 
jeopardy in built-up areas. Mental dis- 
orders were frequently due to stress OC- 
casioned by the constraints of living in 
cramped confines. 

In apartments that were too small 
there was no way in which membersof 
the family could escape each other, Pri« 
vacy was at a premium, especially as the 
least noise disturbed the neighbours. 

Alterations to rented accommodation 
were usually prohibited. Many tenants 
were worried they could be served notice 
to quit at any time now that landlords 
could claim they needed apartments for 
their own use. 

People were already regimented more 
than enough at work. Now they were 
beginning to beregimented at home too. 

So for health reasons town and couri- 
try planners ought, he surprisingly con- 
cluded, to aim at reducing population 
density and to persuade conurbatiorı- 
dwellers to move out into the suburbs, 

If only local authorities and regional 
planners cooperated in this relocation 
there need not necessarily be misdeve- 
lopment as a result. 

There was then a platform debate be- 
tween theorists and practitioners in 
which the latter ran rings round dreams 
of a humane Jiving environment by 
pointing out that in reality economic 
yardsticks were the almost exclusive 
consideration. Birgit Krummacher 

(Köi1ner Stadt«Anzelger, 3 May 1980) 


` Probe into link ê 
. where you live and health 


of the home, the kind of building, archi= 
tecture! standards and legal considera- 
tions. 

Size and standards were requirements 
steadily increasing in keeping with prÖs- 
perity. But reductions in the number of 
persons per housing unit had alarming 
town planning repercussions, for one, 

A reduction in density from 2.2 to 2.1 
persons per unit would, in relation to 
700,000 apartments, necessitate the con- 
struction of 35,000 new homes. 

Planning new estates or projects Was 
certainly no less important (but no more 
so) than maintaining existing stock or 
clearing slums. ۴ 

It is interesting to note that Faren= 
holtz regarded the surrounds of housing 
units as part and parcel of slum ciear- 
ance. He wag keen to restore the social 
function of the street, for instance, 

He concluded with an appeal! not to 
rely on clear and prearranged solûtions 
in dealing with cities, homes and people, 

Another speaker, Hans-Wilhelm Gu- 
tacker of Doctors for Environmental 
Protection, Bonn, explained how envi- 
ronmental influences affected the health. 

He specially referred to carbon mon-= 
oxide, the molecules of which attract red 
blood corpuscles more than they attract 
oxygen molecules, with the result that 
body cells are inadequately supplied 
with oxygen. 

Gutacker used graphs to show that 
the high carbon monoxide counts that 
occurred in Cologne's city centre during 
the rush hour were due to car exhaust 
fumes, not to domestic heating or indus» 
trial processes. 

Dust particles less than a two-thou-= 
sandth of a millimetre in diameter went 
clean through the bronchial tubes and 
into the fabric of the lungs, as it were, 
causing inflammation and a chemical 
reaction. 

People who lived by a roadside in in- 
dustrial areas where extra dust was pre 
cipitated by means of heavy traffic were 
more prone to lung cancer than others 
who lived in the countryside, Swiss sta- 
tistics showed. 


High cost of damage from 
atmospheric pollution 


they also paid no attention to the fol= 
low-up cost of health shortcomings. 
According to an OECD estimate, 
however, the overall damage must be 
put at three to five per cent of GNP, 
annual losses of .between DM40bn and 
DM7dûbn in Bonn's case. ۰  . 
. The toll of historic monuments and 
works of art is particularly high. Com- 
parison with turm-ofccentury photo- 
graphs shows that environmental de- 
predations have increased, . 
Essential repairs to Cologne Cathedral 
are costed at DM3m a year, plus 
DM60m: to DM§Om ori facade renewal 
between now and the end of the cen 


tuy. N, ا‎ 

Statistiolans count as prt of the cost 
the extra expense conurbation-dwellers 
are put: to by having tp travel further to 
recreation areas, ', i : 

For a city the size of Munich this exe 
tra cost item is estimated at DM67m a 
year? ii e SE E 
: "!. (DIE. Well, S May 1980) 


tmospheric pollution causes damage 

to property in the Federal Republic 
estimated at several billion deutsche-= 
marks a year, according to the Federal 
Environment Office, West Berlin, 


"This was the finding of a survey of. 


thé cost commissioned from Dortmund 
University départment of environmental 
protection. 

It tentatively costed atmospheric pol- 
lution damage to buildings and works of 
arf, to materials, buildings, high-voltage 
wires and agriculture, 


Damage to buildings was estimated at 


roughly DM2.5bn a year, material corro- 
sion at between .DMlbn and DM2bn a 
year and the cost to the indivldual of 
cleaning and maintenance at approxima- 
tely DM730m. per annum, a 
. Yield and quality. losses in agriculture 
were estimated to amount to DM1I25m a 
year Or 80. ا‎ 
+ Büùt these figures did’ not take .longs 
term ‘ecological damage into account; 
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٣ THE ENVIRONMENT 


i Pupla in heavily built-up urban or 
I dustrial areas are sure to run the 

.i guntlot of 4a wide range of environmen» 
` gal hazards both at work and at leisure, 
wch as nolse, exhaust fumes and dirt. 
r specialists, doctors and town 
janners are all keen to solutions to a 
thier environment. 


». f Fazards include trafflc noise and 
“° Fhexhaust fumes, industrial dust and 
0 climate changes, all directly 
the health. 

. Some people also suffer from the con= 


Fritz Strassmahn tinual constraints imposed by cramped 
1 (Phat, Kcommodation or thin dividing walls 
In.mid- warded ij,; Ween one apartment and the next. 
of i 0 اا‎ In high-rise housing estates sheer iso- 
took over as head of the chemist! 


Hlion from the neighbours may likewise 
“ mre a problem, lts effect varies from 
ct person to the next but a persistent 
fling of uneasiness can prove devastating. 

Lasting dissatisfaction can iead to 
ious physical and mental ill-health of 
۾'‎ kind it is extremely difficult to shake 


Research findings and patients case 
: stories demonstrate to doctors time 
nd again the influence home, the do- 
nestic environment and work can have 


But in 1953 he pulled out of mk! wn health 
the Max Planck Society to cone : 
on his university department ol ut; 


The Friedrich Thieding Foundation, 
2: sociated with the Hartmannbund, a 
. Hest German medical association, has 
;Hid special attention to these and 
` luted issues. 


Comiry Planning Association, Between 

Ihem {hese two sponsor periodic Bonn 

{conferences on Building and Health. 
They are held to show up links be- 


1_ 8 
Glorious weather for 8.50 Dll i iro and o make me pune 


between pollution and ill-health. 


ect, but we can promis Living Value, Leisure Value, Health 


ur climate handbooks youl 
be able to travel when the weather suits youbes. e — Urban Renewal in City Centres 


u Suburbs was the subject of the se- 
tad Bonn conference. 

Christian Farenholtz of the Housing 
ind Development Association, Hamburg, 
Bas one of the speakers. He explained to 
mn-planners in his audience what crite» 
fa he went by in his work. 

„From the start he put paid to any 
leas of planning the idea! home or en- 
j ronment, Planning, he said, was strictly 
"I means of standardising the require- 
f ments of the individual in an age of 
;Hectronies, 
. These were demand, or what housing 
Md areas were given market preference, 
jd requirements, ‘or the quality of 
j; ome life society was prepared to allow 
ke individual, 
This was a matter of size and quality 
2 : 3 9 
ا‎ Continued from page 8 

j Ml completed until 1967, however, so 


.„ < 7, Was no longer able to use them for 


7, . earch of hls own. 
j + Bul he concentrated mainly on teach- 
ا‎ ls in any case, and in setting aside: re- 


8 May 1980. 


2 


ا 


traveller 


partment. At the same time he rem 
head of chemistry at Tailfingen, 
Negotiations in connection wilt 
re-establishment of the erstwhile l 
Wilhelm, later Max Planck Institt; 
Mainz continued until 1951. 
From 1950 to 1953 he was an i! 
mic member of the Max Planck $u, 
and deputy director of its Maiut: 


nic and analytical chemistry and nk 

chemistry, which had thus far beta: 

lected by the university authorities. 
و‎ tn ا‎ " $ has the Housing and Town and 


ol 


Business and private 
travel overseas calls for 
careful preparation. 
The weather varies so 
wildly that you may 
be Infor an 
unpleasant surprise. 


Reference sections round off the data, . 

making the cilmatological! handbooks 
comprehensive guldes evei 
will need. They Include 65 charts and .: 
about 11,000 figures on 60 to 80 pages... 


is too much to exp 
that with the ald of 


These cilmate handbooks are complled by 
exparlenced meteorologists and llst month! 
statistics for major cities: temperatura, rainfall, 
rainy days, humidity and mention of speclal 
features such as fog, thunderstorms, whirlwinds: 
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Death of last member of nuclear 
fission pioneer team 


So in 1966 all three were rightly 
awarded the Enrico Fermi Prize for work 
leading to the discovery of nuclear fls- 
sion, whereas Hahn alone had been 
awarded the 1944 Nobel chemistry prize 
0 discovering the fission of heavy nuc- 


Hahn later regretted having been 
singled out. He said Strassmann’s con- 
tribution had been so substantial that 
they ought really to have shared the 
Nobel Prize, 

Fritz Strassmann was always sceptical 
about awards of this kind, feeling pro- 
gress invariably depended on the work 
of others too, and he was never unduly 
keen to be honoured himself. 

Only someone who had never met 
him could possibly suspect Strassmann 
of lamenting having missed out on a 
Nobel Prize, Yet such allegations had 
been made of late, 

He would, on the other hand, have 
accepted the Nobel Prize if, like the 
Fermi Prize, it had been awarded to the 
entire Berlin research team. 

He also gladly accepted freedom of 
the city of Mainz in 1972, taking it to 
be less a personal award than in recogni» 
tion of his decades of work to restore 
Mainz University’s academic credentials. 

Mainz was his home for the longest 
period in his life, The Kaiser Wilhelm 
اا ا‎ to Tailfingen in 

and between 1946 and - 
tablished under his aegis in li, 2 


and so on. 1 


A 
0 Staich on his own- behalf he was able to 


Py il and indelible influence on hund- 


of young chemists who are now lh 
teaching and at university them- 


This ' achievement may well -rank 
gside an individual accomplishment 
parable’ with the discovery of: niuc- 
fission. Fritz Strassmann certairtly 
nd fulfilment in teaching. Frftz Krfft 
^`” "(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 24.Aprll 1980} 


و 
2S‏ 


Cllmatologlcal handbooks are ٌ 


avallable for Latin America, `` ` 
East Asla and ihe Middle ast. ى‎ ¢ 
7 73 8 س‎ , 
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difficulties in the wake of a provocative 
appointment. 

But Hahn set great store by Strass- 
mann and the ability he alone showed 
in proving the existence and identifying 
shortlived by products of uranium bom» 
bardment despite the feeble radiation 
sources at their disposal, 

Their research swiftly produced fresh 
results that seemed to indicate the exiş- 
tence of an entire series of isomeric 
transuranic elements with even higher 
numbers than those already known. 


Physicists were sceptical but readily 
acknowledged the bona fides of Hahn, 
Meitner, Strassmann and their work, 
They had in fact misinterpreted their 
findings (but were bound to do so given 
what was known about nuclear physics 
at the time). 

But this was not realised until the end 
of 1938, by which time Frau Meitner 

, had been obliged by 
the Anschluss of 
Austria to emli 
grate to Sweden, 
From Stockholm 
she corresponded 
with Hahn and Strass- 
mann and thereby 
maintained contact 
with the project, 
promoting it even 
by ' criticising new 
findings that were 
most improbable in 
energy terms 
After bombardment 
of uranium with 
what were called 
thermic (slow-speed) 
neutrons the lighter 


elements thorium, 
(Photo: dpa) a 2 i 


But Hahn and Strassmann finally iden- 
tified as a fission product what they had 
first thought to be radium, They had 
succeeded in splitting the uranium atom 
into two lighter atomic nuclei, 

This accomplishment was remarkable, 
and not only because of the conse- 
quences of peaceful and military used of 
atomic energy, which was what they had 
unearthed, : 

Strassmann and Hahn were both 
strictly opposed to military use of nuce. 
lear power. But Strassmann was all in 
favour of its peaceful use provided ade- 
quate safety precautions were undertaken 
0 ً highly qualified, well paid staff 


What was so remarkable about their 
discovery of how to split the atom vas 
that it had not been planned or in any 
way predictable; it was strictly the result 
of unprejudiced and carefully repeated 
radiochemical and analytical experl- 
ments, 

Physicists may have had some theo- 
retical ideas on nuclear fission that sub- 
sequently enabled Lise Meitner and her 
nephew O. R. Frisch to explain the 
phenomenon. . 

But despite their scepticism about 


„previous findings they had not been able 
.to envisage nuclear fission in even the 
vaguest terms, 


Thus it took chemical experiments to 
open up new vistas for nuclear physics, 


but these experiments were themselves, . 


the result of work undertaken jointly 
with a physicist, Frau Meitner. 


Lise Meltner and Otto Hahn. 


Ri chemist Fritz Sirassmann, 
the sole surviving member of a 
team of scientists who discovered nue- 
lear fission over a four-year period in 
the 30s, has died aged 78 at Mainz Uri- 
versity Hospital. 

The others were radiochemist Otto 
Hahn, head of thë Kaiser Wilhelm 
Chemistry Institute in Berlin, and nüuc- 
lear physicist Lise Meitner, in charge of 
physics at the Berlin institute, 7 

Strassmann was an analytical chemist 
who read his chemistry at Hanover, 
spent a spell as asssistant to Hermann 
Braune arıd joined the staff of the Ber 
lin institute in 1929, gaining additional 
qualifications as a radiochemist, 

It was Strassmann’s outstanding ana 
iytical knowledge and ability that 


prompted Hahn and Meitner at the end 
of 1934 to ask him to join them In their 
work on the substances generated by 


Enrico Fermi and his group in Berlin by 
bombarding uranium with neutrons, 

They first felt they were dealing with 
fransuranic elements, and as they were a 
physics problem it bad been Frau Meito 
ner, the physicist, who suggested closer 
scrutiny of the new substances, 

She had some difficulty in persuading 
Professor Hahn, the radiochemist, to col 
!aborate in this project as he and she 
had done in others from 1907 until the 
mid-20s. 

But what the Fermi group had to say 
made it clear that the services of an ana- 
lytical chemist were required, so Fritz 
Strassmann was asked to join them after 
making a number of suggestions. : 

He had pointed out shortcomings in 
the chemical evidence in the Fermi 
group's chain of argument (as Ida Nod- 
dack was later to do) and submitted 
proposals for an improvement in ana- 
lytical procedures, 

His collaboration soon grew so indis. 
pensable that early in 1935 Hahn hired 
him as his scientific assistant even 
though Strassmann disapproved of the 
Nazis and was not allowed by them to 
take his PhD as a result, 

Hakn himself was a Liberal Conserva- 
tive and strictly opposed to National So- 
cialism, especlally as Frau Meitner, an 
Austrian Jew, was increasingly hampered 
by Nazi race laws. 2 

So his institute was in political .dis- 
grace and lhe might have been excused 
for being particularly careful in his 
choice of staff so as not to risk further 


fide ‘picturds 


litical stage ~ and also öne of the 'moft 
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3 u ل‎ . : 
A scene from ‘Gipsies in Duisburg’. 
(Phato: Westdeutsche Kurzfilmtage Oberhausen) 
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from . the ` US,.: the 
story of 16-year-old 
Ricky who is men- 


handicapped : ı and a 
who, . against , his 
fathers.-will, igoes to 
a. . special - school 8 
where he meets and ı. 

falls in love with 

Lila, a pupil. at’thê': 


mongoloid. The 
“normal”. . world 
steps in to put an 
abrupt ,stop..to.. this ; 
budding ırelation- ' 
ship; their - happi- 
ness is destroyed. : 
Conventions herê , 
bar “the way to thë 
neighbour.” . 
Heiko R Blum 
٤ "(Hanno versche 
` Allgemelne, 
29 April 1980) 


Franz Josef Strauss’s leading 
role in ‘Der Kandidat’ 


Strauss's past is closely and critically 
examined:...his rise under Adenauer's 
Chancellorship to the post of Minister 
of Defence; the affairs and scandals in 
which he was involved: Fibag, the Star- 
fighter, the Spiegel Affair), 

His fall in the sixties, his political 
comeback — all this is documented ir 
detail. 

But this is not the strength of the 
film. Strausss past is shown mainly 
through old newsreel material, which is 
strangely pale. These newsreel images do 
not give Der Kandidat the contours the 
filmmakers want to give him. 

The strength of the film is undoub= 
tedly those parts which describe the so- 
cial and political environment. in which 
Strauss could become the CDU/CSU'’s 
candidate for the Chancellorship. 

Here. the . four directors produce 
images of concentrated and oppressive 


„..İntensity: at fhe CSU's Ash Wednesday 


meeting in  Paşsal in Bavaria, at the 


Airmer’s Ball in Karispuhe (where at the 


sime time’ the Ecologists are holding a 


„.. conference) or following president Cet- 
stens .on his, ramble. through West Gel- 


OTROS UF Geriahy-8 ۱ 
give fortê us to 'ask:'is thi$'fhb kind qf 
stat In.which,¥e want to lle? : |! 


its fallure tp 


sef Stralas ‘isnot solely responsible fqr 


this touhtry's political culture, Certainly 
""'' fie" iş .onieُ’of thè main actors onı the 2 


language, as the film.shows, i, 1 
<» But:to restrict ‘our politicalsgulfure 


: :Franz, Josef :Ştrayss, : tq, fggptrpté on 

q plone, .js to, : what he 

8 Politi figure df 

3 ES 

: This, is to dq, Pec Kau didet. 8t 

(frdm left) Volker Scilöndorff, Stefan Aust, . an honour, ۰:. ۰. Feng Vertu. 
) 


. Strauss’s appearances are part of Germa. 


..: The, film's’. weakness; Js 
. provide a satisfactory answer. Franz Ja- 


, talented, a ‘pêrsuasive, ble wiser 


:« (Photo Fliraverleg de Autoren).... ... 2:. „„ SFRIAEANlger, 19 Aprll 198 


ranz Josef Strauss, the Shadow 

Chancellor, is the star of a film, Der 
Kandidat, which had its premiere this 
month in West German cinemas. 

But he is a reluctant star. The CSU 
did everything it could to make life dif 
ficult for the camera team. On three oc- 
casions it was refused permission to fil 
and once it was thrown out of an elec= 
tion meeting. 

The film is a joint effort by four di> 
rectors: Stefan Aust, Alexander von Es- 

'chwege, Alexander Kluge and Volker 


Schiöndorff. Their’ political commitment’ 


firmly stamps this film, a critical look at 
. West Germany in the run up to the ge- 
: neral election this autumn. . 
This flm is unique in its own way. It 
aims not only to document 30 years of 
` Franz Josef Strauss’s career but, through 
, him, to look back at the political history 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 


, HJ present, an expression of West Ger 


: man political culture, 


3 


. tally and. physically + 


.sehool who ls also 


`" Alexênder Klulgê and Alexandêr vérı E bwe. 
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‘Short-film festival develops 
` lêss'conttoversial image 


sible ` overall, heading for these. four 
films. At a collective farmers’ congreşs 
in Moscow a diary maid and locksmith 
meet again after 20 years. They were 
sweethearts in their’ youth, but Anna 
married Ivan. In a functional hotel room 
Anna and Nikolai relive the past, * 

Anna has become a self-reliant, in 
dependent woman. Nikolai ist the 'same 
as ever, and makes a few thoughtless 


` temarks which cast a shadow over thelr 


meeting. A very private story attains 

general significance by being put into 

the context of contemporary history. 
The cartoon Das Marchen von den 


` Mêrchen. is a tale of childhood during 


the war. The happy life in the country is 


. abruptly brought to an end, the huts 


nailed .up, the country deserted. The 


„ Wolf prowls lonely through the area, in a 
. wood fire it roasts potatoes and burns its 


paws, Then people come back again but the 


` happy dance is interrupted, the men go 


off to war, sad news comes back fron 
the front, the firework of happiness 


‘turns to gunfire, fear, panic, flight, the 


wolf lulls the child, which it: has re- 
scued, in the cradle, sings a lullaby of 
the wicked wolf that steals the child. - 

Juri Norstein has told recent history 
artistically and imaginatively, capturing 
the fear and the hope, the tragedy and 
the fuliness of life poetically. 

Such unity was hardly to be found 
among the other films at the festival, 
except perhaps the women's films about 
Bolivia, Peru and Columbia. Women in 
the Third World have a very hard time 
of it: although in most tases they bear 
the main burden of life and do the har- 
dest work, they have no rights. 

The women filmmakers whose work 
was shown at Oberhausen produced 
convincing and lively documentaries 
about the plight of these women. There 
were also a number of remarkable films 
from Latin America and other Third 
World countries dealing with the im- 
mediate past such as ‘the anonymous 
News from Chile, about the struggle in 
the underground, protests, hunger strikes 
"and other activities, 


Short imaginative films such as the al 


ready mentioned Soviet film Meeting 
and the: bizarre but poetically beautiful 
Hungarian flim, A Purple Sail In’ the 
Distance have characterised the Obér= 
hausen festival’in recent years. ! 


Th ‘four directors ofi nid 
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lı THE CINEMA 


he nature of the Oberhausen short 
film festival has changed over the 
ars, In its early years, the festival, 
ch saw itself as having a political as 
' as an aesthetic function, was often 
der attack for left-wing téndencles. 
There were even. threats to cut essen- 
gl subsidies from Bonn and the Lğnder. 
js did not deter the organisers from 
promisingly pursuing their course. 
E! , in recent years the çontro- 
Fl rey had died down, not because the 
1 haye changed their policies 
libuf because the role and importance of 
llke short film has changed. 
š ı In recent years, Oberhausen and the - 
f fips shown there ‘have become less po- 
[ controversial, Last year was the 
This year, though, there has. been 
î pımlcome recovery. The programme 
I gylined.a number of lively films. 
iAH" IR he selection committee is to thank 
ê la it abandoned the traditional meth- 
2 gj of choosing films from various coun= 
ٍ (Photon oui concentrating instead on thematic 


figUtes known as androids Wore FF ‘There wore only two ceases in which 
ed. Their souls were. of. olockwkighject and nationality could be com- 
they were tho first robots. . red: in films from West Germany and 
Some of these clocks represul lse Soviet Union. 
being ‘lashed’ on the sttoké: o e The collage and montage film Operga- 
hour, ‘Others mark the hours bln FDGO (FDGO is short for “free, 
niflg of 'Maty’s crown or thé bal ls #mocratic basic order”) takes a satirical 
winking. This many seem naley të #kswipe at the alarming restriction of 
rassing or even blasphemous ffi #mocratic rights in the fight against 
in rs E and the call for a strong man 
'' tiaHiê Ef ' air i Bavaria. 
: Segre with miovlhg tials ake Then there is the very subjective ac- 
tes unt of a driver who, hearing a radio 
: 8 ci n 3nnouncement, suddenly and impulsive- 
about tû pohce, A nico iy e to take a Trip to Ernkenbach 
EE aL : qı the grave of an alleged terrorist. As a 
vers êhain, birds lft thei AF ryt he gets entangled in the strange 
0 jiyê Weria of the terrorist manhunt. 
Gipsies in Duisburg is a grim social 


f 


;, Frederick : the, Great mhabad i ial into this subject. Entitled Vor 
a clock And hls. friend ا‎ 
e tae م‎ Romans % ini firm practiging , economic man- 
overthrew this rigid world ¥e¥ 6 
Marx saidt,: “Smash; the . state, 
And:in the film, Modern Tine 8 
ا‎ e aly . .. gf Flowing her documentary .on Gorle- 
We now know ti 4 the proposed site of a. huge atomic 


... The Munich clock exfiibitioqg We i: ss 

the .:haçkgraund -for, isqps! 

riin ا‎ 1 

orld, :oultural ,,eqntrol ; system, 1 

Tuenen, ron oulnii of 1 E 

e e nlary films Haye often been shown, 

,the,exhibition, roratically self- 

-ı Ak gimuşouim; conferenbb,; th too overtly didactic ûr propa- 

er ' of the E 1 filled film. The four Şoviet films 
at Qberha َ | were all; superb 


Automate ' aer 


much more accurate 
end continued to be 
used, even up to to- کک‎ 
day, the age .of. as 
digital and atomié . ٤ 
clocks. And of 
coursê. clûtêks were 
often disguiséd ds 
vases, columns or 


the da 


' thê salnls 
lt 


enamel figures 

Another ا‎ 

produced & kind of 
rg 


which only needed winding one every; 
three monlhe. ا ا‎ 

Hèns ‘Buschmann of ‘Auğsburg made 
fof Duké ‘Algust : of: ‘Braunsohweik . a 
tablê-clock crowned with a sphere whioh 
was théêaiit tO ' go: for. 4 while year. A 
clock-maker fate ‘called in to’ repair. it 
found that it was rather “sleepy” : . - 


„Another clock by ah unknown; master 
efi. u tle days ön. which thé planets 
Wéte favourable to bloodletting, ' 1 *"+ 
The. highpoint :of .cjockmaking was, 
the complicated and artistio plarreta- 
riun1ş. and heavenly globes; The Thirty 
Years’ War brought:all. thiş fine, work, to 
an. aprupt.end..,.. ..; E OE 
‘Wilheliri ‘IV, landgrave’ of Hease,' 4l 
ways toûk with’ him ön His travels û 
56.cm globe made by Eberhard’ Balte» 
xetera WEIN ‘of Marburg — 
DOE go that hê bould 
work out thé İongl- 
| ule ind HMtltudê of 
the fixed stars. "Dr 
^ Klaus ` Maurice, 'or- 
. ganiser of the Mu- 
nich èxhibition and 
èz one of the world’s 
šã leading experts on 
1 olocks, persuaded a 
+ private owner in 
, London:to. land this 


9906: gUlhtod Hket:'olick- 
š5 ' Work. :“Animals. 7and 
human beings: werê 


Jotef Blrgi's clock, made In about 1586, whioh rleadad windirig also, deen ln ıftiese 
MTT OE LRM: 


.THH HERMAN TRIBUNE 


the time all: 


Mi EXHIBITIONS 


Keeping 


through the ağes': .. 


tortofte's héad gos 'bikwards and for- 
wards and ort its shell it beats a ridét 
Whosé'arms alto miye,  '' |, 
` Fronrilller, who "also Wérked ' ‘in 
rac, If Italy, at the court of the Elec- 
tor in Cologne And at the Pragê cburt; 
wis Iiipridorted for ttiurder in Augsburk 
in 1616 and then éxiled fot IO jearé: , 
‘Arthduke Ferdİinahd, latér tè Hêtomè 
Kaiser, had vainly tried to have Fronmili 
lêr pardohed and laler appointed 
calirt élötkıakê i Viena,’ lt ; 
1 Nd: fit kiöws” who. -invented thé 
clockwotk'clock ab’ first ‘seer about' 1320 
Ofehurêh'towe i wT 
Peter Henlein, born in 148Û 'ptiduted 
the ‘famous: Nurombérg’Bgg, 4: pocket 
waleh Which ‘sold: 1h''it§i'thougafids,’ but 
hè: 18 riot 'suolı ‘ali’ Impottant figure’ in 
the histdry of Dlookm4king ks. thè schöot 
text books once mado: hih rout’ t— bd, 
His 500th anniverary this .year has, Vira 
tually. been. ighéred..' . ..:-.. , 
`.Artistioıclbeks ‘made: ih' Germany werê 
a popular :export. article: right. into -the 
baraque, st r 
‘The..Vienna court and :other princely 
houses. sent all kinds. of olooks with 
moving flgures,' some.‘ with oriental mo- 
tifs, to ‘Turkish sultans — in thê hope 
that the gifts .would placate them and 
ا‎ them think twice about attacking 
Jesuits brought. the .tiny machines to 
China as a kind of adYertisemènt forthe 
Christian’ West, ‘Those ‘who could make 
such objects, they atguéd must: have the 
better faith. 
Our irıdustria! fairs today no doubt a 
similar purpose, ... . . : 
Rately . have beauty ‘aid mechanical 
Precisioh ‘been so sucoessfully combined 
a8 in-thêse olocks, '. ... 
Their main function’ was not that of 
telling the timê. Earllet systems, suoh as 
sand, sul, Water and fire’ ‘olooks wete 


E REE 


ORY avityY thirie mionths, 


[re Bavarian National Museum ls 
célebrating Its 125th anniversary 
with an exhlbitiort on The World as 


Clock, . 


Fro November, the “Clockwork 


Universe” wilt then bè taken to America 
anid shown in the Wastington Museum 
of History and Technology. 
„ The exhibits ate priceless, but their 
insurance value Is DM4ûnı, Many of the 
mots than 100 table clocks in the ex« 
e en 0 8 Gen Kal 
se, stolen during ths Thirty 
Yedi’ War and dispersed all över the 
obe. ‘Most of: tke 57 on loan come 
fram abroad. . ° 
'  Şorrie Owner sent thelr clocks only 
on condition .that they be restored or 
made to work again, fo, long before thé 
exhibition opened a, goldsmith, a furni+ 
ture : restorer, a complex materials spe- 
elalist and a clockmaker were working 
on the clock«faces and the clockwork, 
Ani ifSthumênt' maker was called 'in to 
help them get a trumpet clock built in 
1582 by. Hane Schlottheim goitig again, 
The tlock’s musi was reconstructed 
by meohanically simulating the sequence 
of tones with compressed alr, THe musle 
waş, recotded and can be heatd in the 
museum now, but the delicate tlock re 
malns safely under’ glés, thé 11 1lttle 
figures of a miniature court orchestra, 
thé trampetera trutipetink atid ' the 
dhummer n A tiny dtu. 
` Duke Wllfieln V bf Bavaria; û great 
palton ‘6f the darts,’ gave this elock td 
Arthdukt Ferdinand II of Austra as a 
Wedding present. These musical clocks 
were vèry poplar ar court. Some could 
even be rolled over the table wien they 
Were’being wound up. 
` The aim of the ëxhibitlon, howévet, 14 
not just tû show a telleotion of expo» 
sive tlihepleces aiid princely toys: The 
artistio table clocks made Ih ‘Getmany 
between 1550 and 1650 wore alû sym 
bots öf their age, the period .of the Re- 
fotmatiori: early status symbols, ideals of 
hatinöiy: and ordér ih a divided society, 
allegories of ‘man, the .state anid the 
world — and furthérmorê the. most ime 
Prêssive works of engineering before the 
invention of, the, steam engine,..', . - . 
Clockmakers helped develop steering 
mechanisms, for cannon. bore mills and 
mine.dralnege systems, .. : 
1 German .mastêr: clûckmakersg, especial« 
1y Ir. the ,frée: towns in :the south, wete 
leaders inthis. technology which used 
the principle. of :escapement and Iater 
elastio sptihgs instead. of weights (until 
Galilei, ther: #lmost. blind, designed the 
first pendulunt aş regulator in 163) 
The history of these ıolockmakers, 
mostly. protestants, is well knowh and 
dooumehted in the city and gulld .Af- 
chives. ‘(Now hlso exhtustively docu 
mented in the thorûugh catalogue of thè 
Munich and Washington exhibitions): 
:' ‘We read “for example i that. in .1611 
Atchfuke Ferdinand’ of Austria gave-the 
AlgsbUrs miniature clockndkêèr: .end 
mayor's son. Georg Fronmiller, .25:.guil- 
ders as payment “for.:a. vlock : inbide. a 
‘fortoige shell"... °... o, 
“Two ‘examples ‘ of thi: tortolseshel] 
lock’ #tlII exîst, onê in fhe Vienna Mu 
‘seuil of ‘At History, tHe ‘other in the 
Hisse ‘Land. Museum: ih ‘Datmmstadlt, 
which lbarled. the’ elok ' for ‘thé êxhible 
tiûf e 
“The ‘torlolse.. ahéll ‘lock. moves, the 


ل 


frank, telling everybody that he iş an al- 
coholic and that the smallest sip would 
set him qff again. 


Dr Brammer is now 38 and has come 
to grips with his illness. Although he 
could easily cover up, he makes no 
bores about being an slcoholic. And 
since he is honest to himself he feels 
that there is no need to be otherwise 
with his medical colleagues, many of 
whom are themselves alcoholics. . 


But even worse, az he sees it, is the 
ignorance of many doctors about the 
disease. He eriticises those of his collea= 
gues who try to cure the affliction with 
drugs of lethal malpractice, Many alco- 
holics, he says in an article published 
recently in a medical journal, thus be- 
come addicted to drugs on top of thelr 
addiction to alcohol, 1 


Dr Brammer is against too many pro- 
grammes and projects to combat alco- 
holism because he holds that this leads 
to a fragmentation of the effort, 


Sorral is intended as a municipal pro- 
ject and so successful has the organisa- 
tion been that it collected DM20,000 in 
donatlons (mostly from businessmen) 
within four months, So far, rot a penny 
ê piblie money has gone into Sorral 
coffers. 


Dr Brammer says about his orgahnisa- 
tion: “People are less errıbarassed to talk 
to us about their problemi than to a doc= 
tor” 

Sormal's next goal is to establish regu- 
lar consultation centres throughout the 
district. Dr Brammer wants to devote 
particular attention to juvenile alcoho- 
lics, 

Recently, he managed to have the 
authorities shut down a secret children’s 
dimking club in Diepholz, But there is 
no telling whether they will continue 
drinking elsewehere, 


“Qur true objective is to make Our or 
ganisation redundant,” he says. 
Niels N. von Haken 


(Dosutsches Allsemeines Sonntagsblatt, 
27 April 1980) 


` Group seeks to improve recovery 
. rates of alcoholics 


Eventually, Brammer managed to be» 
come a doctor, But he stayed onı the 
bottle and suffered all the indignities 
that go with it. When visiting a patient 
he was told by the relatives to Jeaye be- 
cause he reeked of liquor and was too 
drunk to. find the instruments in his 
bag. Several attempts to overcome the 
affliction failed and his family waş on 
the verge of breaking up. / 

Alcoholics usually Ile to themşelves 
and are almost never prepared to admit 
that they are ill; and they do not re 
member what they did while drunk. 

Brammer, who now does research 
work on alcoholism, remembers the 
story of a German soldier who was to 
have been gent to hospital for drying 
out, He brought himself a case of beer, 
got into his cat and drove north, That 
was all .he could remember when he 
came out of his atupor three days later 
and found himself in Helsinki, Finland. 

Brammer's own shock came when he 
found himself in the interisiyve care unit 
of a hospital, His wife had found him 
lying unconscious in the bathroom: 
drunk and full of drugs. 

The shock was his salvation because it 
made him join Alcoholics Anonymous, 
where he managed to stay on the wagon. 


Dr Brammer says: “Alcoholism, like 
any other addiction, is incurable. You 
can suspend the disease but you cannot 
stop it. Like a diabetic, I am subject to a 
strict diet, In my case the recipe is: not 
a drop of liquor’. 

Now, more than five years later, Dr 
Brammer still has to discipline himself, 
At parties he no longer says that he 
cannot take any liquor because of ar 
upset stomach. Instead, he is absolutely 


“Jt has not yet been generally realised 
that alcoholics are not morally depraved 
outsiders of society but fellow citizens 
suffering from an illness and needing 
our help,” says Professor Janz, 

Dr Brammer: “I lived with the bottle 
for 21 years and have made three suicide 
attempts, I have been fired from hospi=- 
tal jobs; Pye been in jail and once, while 
drunk. I shot at a policeman,” ' 

- He had sunk so low as to be faced 
with the alternative of either getting off 
the bottle or going to the dogs. 

„ He became an alcoholic at the age of 
12, It all started at the golden wedding 
celebration of his grandparents when he 
and other children drank up what re- 
mained in the guests’ glasses. 

. “[ was the only one who had drunk 
himself into a stupor — and I didn’t 
want to come out of it” 

Brammer Is one of those rare cases 
where loss of control sets in from the 
very beginning. As a rule, it takes an 
ayerage of 16 years of imbibing before a 
person becomes an alcoholic. 

Brammer's father, himself a doctor, 
failed to notice anything for many years. 
Today, Brammer is at a Joss to unde- 
tand how he managed to get through 
school and university. 

While at medical school he drank a 
bottle of brandy a day: “1 had hallucina- 
tions, I heard voices and in the end Î 
even tried to run away froni my own 
shadow.” 

His flight from reality ended in the 
gutter. Faced with the choice of a meal 
in the university cafeteria or a drink, he 
invariably opted for the drink, 

He only managed to graduate with the 
help of drugs for which he stole the 
presciptions from his father. 


project has never really worked, accord- 
ing to Professor Keup. 

To start with, only 10 to 15 per cent 
of heroin addicts switched to methadone 
and only very few reached the second 
phase of cutting down on methadone 
and finally laying off it altogether and 
becoming socially integrated, 

So nrely has the final objective been 
achieved, says Professor Keup, that the 
experiment can only be termed a total 
failure, 

Though methadone addicts are 
capable of holding a job, many have be- 
come so used to being İooked after by 
thestatethat they no longer want to wWOTK, 

“Not only is the programme useless 
but ` {he ۰ administrative and follow-up 
‘cošti“mêke it extremely ‘expénsive,” he 

Professor Keup, opposes any kind of 
‘substitute drug. . ر‎ 

The course of ctjon recommended by 
him is opposed by many politicians. He 
holds that there is no other way then to 

, establish closed institutlons for those 
' who do not want to undergo therapy Yo: 
„Juntarly, ;._ . . : 
` *These institutions should not be prie 
sons but they must be absolutely sealed 
off The atmosphere must be humane 
‘and addicts must ber givbiı‘a chiance to 
prove that their affliction fs. cufable, All 
this requires a lot.öf work, And it is 
expensive, but it.is the Only humane sû- 
lution, The methadonê approach is cra- 
zy .' o wr Claudfa Dillman: 
„ . .„{(Frgnkfurter. Rundjchau, 29 Aprii 1980) 


Thumbs down 
for drug 
substitute 


This being so, the substitute drug 
methadone appears to many as a cure» 
a ٠ " 
` Professor Keup, who worked in the 


United States from 1958 to 1971, sayş: . 


“! fear that we are about to repeat the 
mistakes the ‘Americans haye made” 


According to him, the methadone . 


` project has failed pitifully in America. 
. This applies particularly fo' the distribu- 
+ tion of the drug to heroin:addicts. . .:- 
The whole, thing started in 1964 when 
a tideof addiction swept America. En- 


. forced therapy proved unsuccessful, skys 
. Professor Keup, arid the’ American go ` 
vernment decided to combat the prob» ' 


lem by issuing. methadone, The aim, was 
` to reduce crime by addicts desperate for, 
drugs, . ا‎ 
“Apart from methadone, which only 
' few heroln addicfs adcepted as a subti- 
` tute, more .and. mote : of. these ‘people 
took to Hquor and other drugs -to in- 
` ereûge thé effects ‘of mietliadone. AS & rex 
:; sult, ' original heroin addicts becam 
: multi-dtug addicts” 2 9 
, . Hospitals that insisted on .total drug 
` abstinence opposed .the methadone pro- 


' tagonisls .- whom they called “cheap. 


0 there 1S sud- ` 
liy In Bolt and 


Mine a drug widely used to 
combat drug addiction, has come 
under fire, 

Professor Wolfram Keup, a psychia- 
trist and addiction expert says: “The best 
way to expiain the problem to the laj- 
man is to point out that if Germany 

barked or a methadone prograrıme it 
would be the same as if the state tried 
to wean an alcololic from beer by 
giving him brandy.” 

The controversy over methadone was 
sparked recently when Bonn Interior 
Minister Gerhart Baum returned from a 
trip to the United States and said that 
he was.impressed by.American efforts to 
cure addiction with methadone. Though 
German doctors and other experts op- 
pose. the use of. the drug, the dispute has 
now shifted to.a political plane. , 
„` Federal and local..gqyernments , are 
making .an all-out ,effort to combat. drug 
addiction, and the crime . wave, that goes 
with’ it-ı This was. prompted by public 
opinion in the wake. of.ever rising drugs 


here is an aura of success about Dr 
ر‎ Helmut Brammêr, The expensivë 
watch on his wrist and the way he 
dresse§ ' smack more of the successful 
. 5% vertising man than a countty doctor 
in Lower Saxony’; Diepholz. ' 2 
/ Thé Impression. is not all that wrong. 
#1 .Dr Brammer, is ‘indeed successful, he 
کے‎ plenty of money and his family 
İn ofdêr, But he is ill, Dr Helmut 
is arl ‘alcohollc, ` E 
Sprawled in an easy chair in the meet- 
ing room of “Sorral” (the acrohym 
siands for Soziales 2 und 
.Reozialisierungszentrum für Alkoholk- 
How boring. Tell us instsad about the birds and the bees. - Ê pke (or social rehabilitation centre for 
Cartoon: Horst Haltzinger/titklcoholios), a glass of frult juice in hls 
practice. The Maria Goretti Cire Dr Brammer makes an all-encom- 
varia, for example, i5 a very tx g gesture: “It took us less than a 
tive group of zealots which ext, kek to arrange all this.” 
sure, indulges in vituperations 4; + “Us” means 17 volunteers, all but one 
all such groups, ‘does not look gg ucoholics, 
but contents itself with derw. Sorral was founded to help the 6,000 
such as rieo-pagans and’ the ingrjutr.so alcoholics in the ,Diepholz district 
of a world which probably tnd to provide an organisational umbrel- 
them: th . existed. l for such groups as Alcoholics Ano- 
n ere are children who do not The following is ah extract fem iymous and similar rehabilitation 
about many things with their ter to an MP: “Do you not wiþ movements, 
parents because they do not trust them moral teachings of your ch „, Dr Brammer has been practişing 
enough i— there are others who prefer tt wide fairy-tale world of delightd ki medicine in Diepholz since ,1974, and 
keep quiet because they find this easier;  sles/One felt the: security of gle ê was startled at the great numbér of 
and so on, and so forth. intact world/And school was uy} dtoholics among his patients, One of 
A large number of parents éither gg 1aming.” tiem was a retired cobbler who founded 
not explain or do not fully explain tie _ The typical things about debar] tcontact group for alcoholics. 
ficts of life to their children, but 90 per ®xtremely conservative peop li t4 , Dr Brammer: “His success was amaz- 
,Cent of parents approve of schools S00 as. emotional positions are to." $ considering that the average rehabili- 
giving sex education. E °“ on, they rage against syriplorts ani Allon rate is 30 per cent. He managed 
Trust i ا‎ fects; causes seem unpleasan and fk; to rehabilitate 76 per cent’of his group 
rust in the schools in this atea tening to th members.” 
seems great — but the real crux comes 8 e 
in practice, e ey ho, inst their e 
,„ The Federal Constitutional Court ® deal with these causes, beme I! 
judges have distinguished between the PS of vituperation. | ا‎ ba of the 
teaching of objective basic sexual facts” In the case of teclınologicl pë German Centre to Combat Addiction, 
and “sexual education in the true sense”, things are different: there are mn] tstimates that some eight million Ger- 
which is a part of the education of the so children need road safety tk mans are either alcoholics or in danger 
personality. This is the dilemma: the Here, knowledge. means safely anl’ tf becoming addicted, e 
limits are blurred, and each. teacher is is, no argument, However, because i ا‎ 
left to cope with the problem as best he are so many unwanted pregnandi® 
N 1 need sex education; because there & 
Education of independent, responsible many backroom abortions, we need" 
human beings is hardly conceivable form of the law; because s0 MIE. 
without sex education — and .vice-Yersa, hers gû to work (have to go io 
0 ld not ldeologise or indoc- néed full day schools and 
., hey should take into account cause families arê not always lt is certain gcecldent .that the 
lieing or philosophical views of would wish them’ to be, e 1? same people e violently oppose 
But iE happens when it I8 preci ãmendmêént to the law orı jatênhl® sex education also oppose other emanci- 
the parents who indoctrin 1 gee But theşe arguments will, ff Jf Patory moves, In the extreme case, they 
«dren and teach then ii, Cir Chi nowhere, with these. people. TH ¥en oppose. the democratic. constitution. 
those with other viewpoints towers rot [it into their Wolde: te e 2d ig 
: =. democracy = por- 
` These-people then’ argue thal nocracy, Cured f he Satan and his ۴ 
tempts -to'-solve these: problems FF om democratio cows" : 
Couragemenls to. e ن‎ ` There is- no doubt.,that rejection of 
against their parents, to mothe’. EE E hg EERE 
lect their children, tû womêit# j IEW orientation js being expressed 


ireasingly . Toudly. The . attempt to 
od eben Og e e, orlalae, metered 


‘There are parents who do not object 
to’ influences from outside because they 
are realistic and there are others who do 
not mind because they do not really 
care, و‎ 
There are children who discuss man 
things with their parents because they 
trust them; there are children who obey 
their parents because they are afraid of 


ler! Akoholism cuts down our GNP by 
DH32bn a year. 


Continued from page 12 


change, the more desperate the. efforts 
O resist it, It must be fatiguing to have 
„ ban all around one and above all one- 
„ lf from thinking 0 


ange ridiculous and contemptible, and 
, ` n brarid them as belng in Borie Way 
“unnatural” cannot be ignored; This §Ub= 
1| Ft will. become: increasingly imporlant 
! ~ despite the fear:of war, the shortage 
f& Ofenergy and thè destruction of: the ‘en- 
A \ionment,. . a 


lt remaing to‘ be .seen.i whether ı the 
: ın can be made sobe and objec 
lire. One thing is sure: government and 
Î Pariliment will -in ‘ that case. breathe a 
j êh of relief arid:pašs on’ to :the order ‘of 

he: day,' Cornelia Schmalz-Jacobsen’. 
{The authoress .is. an:FDP city ‘çoun- 
lor in.Munich, E) 
' ‘^ " (Did.Zêli'2 Miy 1980) 


way and not off the way,” think they’ 
he human coe, 
Fito ,Positlon, . the’ 
jiri. changê  mubkt’ seein 
: i Şoqtinuedge ps 


Parents who deny the şchools 


ous . and cause ..fhe „most problems . in 


. +f is in. the nature of things: 


.. give, sex. education are. thé most ¥OĞifg 
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Birth control booklet 
stirs hornets’? nest 


Statistics show that most young peo 


„Pls now have their first sexual experi 
ences before the age of 18, Other statis- 
tics show that more bastards are borh in 
Bavaria than any other Land, 

But still the fronts remain immove- 
able, This example is typical of all the 
conflicts in which opponents and adyo- 
cates of sex education have been involv- 
ed, It was true 18 years ago, when the 
Berlin education minister produced .Gui- 
delines for Sex Education.tin Berlin 
Schools and it is true at the moment, as 
the Bavarian Landiag debates law on sex 
education, : ا‎ 

For years, parents from all parts of the 
country have gone to’ court over -this 
issue — for the good of their children, 
1 the Federal Constitu. 
tional Court has had to pass judgments, 

The slogans bandied about in thig de» 
bate are: the rights of Parents, : the 
school's right to educate, biological facts, 
the development of the personality, in- 


' formation, protection, objectivity, shame, 


tolerance, 

Anyone who believes there is a tidy 
Fine recipe to solve this conflict is 

eking & loser. 

The interests of those involved, the 
Parents and the children, are t 
different, There ate parents who object 
to outside educators because they want 
to have the sole right to educate their 
children in all important areas, 


bE eee por 


opponents decry it as 


„they sald. Even 


The holiday of a lifetime 
for 7.50 DM 


Is too much to expect, but that is all our 
Illustrated guldes in gtorlous colour cost. 
Forty pages each, and fifty Impresalve 
colour photos. Lat them be your-gulde 
to the world's most interesting and 
beautiful cities. 


Prepares for the trip — makes a 
lasting memento . 


Handy hints — on excursions, 
food, shopping and the weather 
— wlll save you time and money. 


These unlque colour guldes are 

multilingual (German, ‘Englleh, Spanlsh).. 

Volumes already published include NAIROBI 

and CAIRO, RIO DE JANEIRO, BOGOTA, QUITO, 
LIMA, HONG KONG, TEHERAN, NEW YORK, 
MEXICO CITY, SAO PAULO, BUENOS AIRES, 
JOHANNESBURG, TOKYO, JERUSALEM 

and GUATEMALA are soon to appear. 

FI In and send to: INTERPRESS Ûbaerseg-' : 

Schöne Aussalchi 23, 2000 Hamburg 76, Tel.: او‎ 

. Please send me: 


CILIMA OHONGKONG [J CARACAS 


س 
Û I should llke ta subs cribe to Metropolis al OM 23 a year for four quarterly guldes.,‏ 
Tl The guidès Interest me as ãn advertising medium; ` : ~ 2‏ . ` 


A booklet on methods of birth con- 
trol has unleashed a famitiar furore 
in Bavaria, Education minister Hans 


Maier has banned -its distribution in ` 


schools. A CSU city councillor in Mu- 
nich even wants to ban it belng distrib 
uted in lelsure centres in the city. The 
0 and SPD aro in favour of the book- 


et. 

The booklet, entitled Miuss-Ehen muss 
és ricaf geber, was produced for the 
Ministry of Health by the National 
Health Education Centre, . 

The booklet’s 
“soft pom” which “clearly oversteps the 
limits of tolerance” They fear it is de- 
trlmental to “a positive attitude towards 
marriage and the family.” 

The supporters of the booklet are ap- 
Palled at the “hypocritical, sanctimoni« 
ous, shambolic and inhibited way in 
which leading sections of the CSU have 
dealt with sex education for years” 

The booklet is clear and precise in its 
explanations and illustrations. It 1s, so to 
speak, clinically clean and practical, with 
no trace of the raised finger of moral 
indignation or of voyeurism, lt is preci 
sely this level-headed clarity which worr- 
ies the booklets opponents, They say 
clarity can cause anxieties, 

The booklets prefaces points out 
some unpleasant facts: iri 1977 2,000 16- 
year-olds got pregnant, 375 15-year-olds, 
62 14-year-olds and 10 girls under 13, 


um. hM 
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Going with the wind 

(Photo: Werek) 
cidents is that ballooning Is a falr-weathe 
er sport, “The weather's always good 
when we go ballooning,” Herr Wieland 
explains. “When it's bad we just don't 

go up.” Heinz Groth 
(Stuttgarter Nachrichten, 3 May 1980) 


limited by the heating capacity of the 
gas cylinders. 

After ã couple of hours or so the bal- 
loon has to tome down to refuel, as İt 
were, “Turn right along the road across 
the field to the bridge, then turn left,” 
the pilot wires his ground crew. 

From up above you can seê whete yol 

are going but cannot steer. Up or down 
iş the only choice of direction. Other- 
wise it is strictly gone with the wind. 
' The first refuelling operation is’ at 
Hattehhofen, thé second tar the alto- 
bahn. The pilot gives ordets to stand 
easy as the basket bumps down. People 
converge on the balloon to watch the 
spectacle. - 

Care is taken to keep the restivéê bal» 
laon hmıcored .in position. Farmers who 
are usually hopping mad when children 
career through the fields are delighted at 
the sight of a balloon. 

During Janding it bumps down morê 
than oncê, making a deep scratch in thê 
freshly sown field. It really is a sight for 
sore oyesl.. . : 

But ballooning İs an expensive hobby, 
althougli 98 per cent of balloons in the 
country are sponsored for advertising 
purposes. : 

ı Pilot ‘training takes two years and 
costs DM2,500, Club membership costs 
DMILl a month, An hour's flying casts 
DM60.. If you would just like to fly as a 
passenger you are welcome, but it costs 
DM100 a time. 

But ballooning is still a fine sport that 
fosters communal spirit. A handful of 
aviators need any number of supporters, 
There are few crashes nowadays, The 
sense of adventure İn the past has given 
way to discipline and responsibility . 

Another reason why there are few gc- 
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Can this hierarchy be Compre) 
the Mafia in Italy ا‎ Unlte s SPORT 
iş hard to say. If is even harder ln 
lish, links between organised oi 


i Gy 0 Ballooning flies high on 


winds of a comeback 


ginge their halr and have the flameg put 
out by a bottle of bubbly. 

The pilot is given final words of en- 
couragement (“We'll come and dig you 
out wherever you land) and off she 
goes! The balloon gains altitude at six 
mêfres a second. 

It travels at the speed of wind, in this 
instarıce about 12 knots and due south 
towards the Alps, It is a delightful sen- 
sation gliding noiselessly along, and be- 
cause the balloon is powered by the 
wind the wind itself is not felt, 

The only disturbance is the noise of 
the burners as they reheat the gas in the 
balloon at regular intervals. The balloon 
travels effortlessly at a height of 100 or 
200 metres, : 

At this heiglhıt fields and trees, houses 
and cars glide serenely by at what seems 
to be little more than arm’s length away. 
People gaze up at the balloon and its 
crew, waving gaily, ی‎ 

Ghildren grab their pushbikes and try 
fo keep pace with the balloon. So does 
the motorised pursult group, the ground 
crew, AS it Were. 

- The ground crew maintains non-stop 
radio contact with the three men in the 
balloon. Usually they can see each other 
all the time. 

The pursuit vohicle hag spare gas cy« 
llnders on board. Hot air may be more 
mobile than gas-only, but range is 


courses, heath and woodland. Golf can 
be a lifetime preoccupation and ar ideal 
sport for the entire family. 

The age range of playing members is 
wider than in almost any other sport 
you care to name, Six- to 10-year-old 
children have been known to take up 
golf; they can carry on playing until a 
ripe old age. 

The aim of the game is to hit a ball 
the size of a ping-pong ball (but welgh- 
ing a fraction ûver an ounce and a half) 
into a hole the size of a tin can. 

This must be done in as few shots as 
possible with up to I4 clubs over an 
18hole course that requires at least 125 
acres of open country, 2 

Each .hole consists of the tee, the 
fairway and the greer.. The green is a 
particularly. Well-grdomed piece of turf 
that boasts the hole, which is a little 
over fout inches in, diameter and has 4 
market flag that is taken out before the 
final shots ate taken. 

The fairway is lined by the rough, in 
which unkempt grass, -treeş, bushes, 
streams, .riverg.and lakes may prpsent ıa« 
tural obstacles, . iyi muir, 
' Butif there; are nope of these, bun- 
kers or artlficial’chicanes are provided; to 
ımake the gate more difficult. Holeg are 
between. 100. and 550 meties: long and 
20 to.60 metres. wide... .,., 

Jf there İs only a nine-hole course you 
have to go round it-{wice. A round is 18 
holes; an arbitmry number laid, down by 
rules ariginating at the Royal and ,An- 
cient Golf Club of. Şt Andrew's ori the 
east coast of Scotland. e O f 

; Tho Royal and Ancient clatgp ; back to 
1754 and it had a nine-hole, Course, so 
players went out and.:.playéd: heir way 
back, making 1$ holes ,fi.all, ... ° 
ı1 Golf ,İg..an expensive ;hobhy.:in Gere 
ımany,.o¢ so.İt ls!gald. But: İt, iş no more 
expensive, than & number of qfhers,.and 
¢: xı: oar: antiwed qn page 16 


German golf 
comes out 


of the rough 


players are substantially fewer than the 
68 million . volleyball and 65 million 
basketball aficionados but more than the 
28 million soccer players. 

Now you .wouldn’t have believed that, 
would you? Even in Russia the first golf 
course is. under construction, near Mos« 
cow, It is a gift to the Soviet Union 
from US industrialist, . 

Worldwide. West. Germany ranks 
ninth out of 6Û golfing: countries. First 
comes the United States with 15 million 
golfets and. 12,500 golf courses, then 
Japan with 10 million and 980. .., 

, Then. come Canada (1,75m, 1,150), 
Britain (1.5m, 2,300), Australia (800,000, 
1,235) New, Zealand, (120,000,., 390), 
Sweden (80,000, 145) and. South Africa 
(60,000, 450)... e i o en 

Germany (46,160, 150) ls a Hitile 

. Ahead..gf:meighbouring- France , (40,000, 
142). The number of courses, 150, is not 
a deliberate mistake;, four German clubs 
boast two.cqurses each. . .’. ...: 
.. Düsseldorf, and Timmendorfer; Şrand, 
the -Daltio. hpliday ,report, each, bpast 36 
hole, coutses,., An. 18hole coprse may be 
denotecl:a midi-eourge, sinca; it cprisists 
.only of. three= and. fourrshot. par ; OJes, 
and.no fiveg, .ı., : „0, 
.. ‘There.can, be ıno. gainsayiug that, golf 
is.good :for your :health,. Not for nothing 
does club membership, inojude .@; sub 
stantial nuniber.of doptora. : ,; 

+: Thére’tannot: be a sport to -tival; it: lf 

keeping. the’ body engaged .in : Jifelong 
xerolsé-dut’ in the open, come: hall or 
hgh Watéh Ss eH Mtn, 
1: "Golfers stroll. mlleš,:round: soft . grass 


olf is growing steadily mote popular 

in Germany. Membership of clubs 
affiliated to the German Golf Associa- 
tion was a further 10 per cent up last 
year from 42,300 to 46,160. 

The number of clubs was up by 4 
mere two to 147 but the number of jun= 
iors under 2! was up from 5,965 to 
6,450 and West Germany consolidated 
its position as Europe's No. 3 golfing 
nation. 

Nonrı-aficionados may be excused for 
failing to understand what people see in 
golf, but there is a grain of truth in the 
apocryphal story of an English GP and 
golf buff. ا‎ 

` Accused of neglecting his practice and 
spending too much time at the golf 
course, he is reputed to have replied: 
“Too bad, I really did enjoy being a doo- 


Û. ا‎ ELS 2 
„. Or maybe he was a $cot, Golf is first 
mentioned in the annals of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1457 when James I ba~ 
ned the game (soccer too, as it happens). 

He ruled that Scottish soldiers were 
not to play golf because golfers tended 


td neglect. matkshafiship: ptactiéé, (with 


bow ihdatrowsl).’ '' 


' Nealy 500 yeats: later Oftega'y Qas 
: wa ‘t0 


‘aril writer, dlsd sounded ã watningTiûtê. 
"Golf" she wroté;' “l8 't' baoliluê, an’ Ifi= 
‘outible ' disease, Cet-well wishta''arê a 
waste of mie”  ! wt oh 
؛‎ Thé keen golfer is' busy onthe: coufse 
all the ytat Toundl In 'winter ıe ‘avoids 
both the close:season in colder-:olimhtes 
‘irid ‘the told: season itself by taking . 
golfing holiday in sunny Spairt or, Port 
-gal; or evori.thê United. States .or: the, Ca- 
fbbean. : .' Im, vf e, 
Golf is.the world's No, 3 ‘sport ‘ih 
:nlimefical': popularity. .. Its: 30: nllion 


The Bundeskriminalamt 
likelihood of bona fide Mal e. 
having beer opened in Gernlany iı, 
lğjble, Since 1975, when Paolo lir 
an Italian barber, was 


dering Joseph Tudic, a 0 gllum and hot-air balloons have rê 
ster Frau Werner has been cot ally come into thelr own again in 
the Mafia are at work in Frankfurt’ West Germany over the past couple of 
. Lippera waş certainly sent o decades, with the hot-air Varlety making 
furt by ‘the Mafia to rub out j ۾‎ comeback over the past five years or 
When he arrived, by plane, “hp 0. 
girls.and an apartment were reaj, There are 25 ballooning clubs, includ- 
ing for him, claims Frau Werner, ing four in Baden-Wûrttemberg. These 
._ As soon as he had carried ıı our are in Stuttgart, Freiburg, Tuttlingen 
mission he was flown straight a, î Mannheim, Even balloon expoerts 
housed in .a villa in Nice on the, sgesthat that is probably enough. 
Riviera that is owned by a Mafia k, Air space is strictly lnlig. Coan 
.. Hi aviation accounts for only per 
ا‎ mies person Tas an Ices wnt of flight movements. Then come 
: ; eventually lan: d gliders, parachute 
Rome. When he was tried in a Fal ™ Planes an ا‎ 1 
court the Mafia worked behind | jmpers and kite flyers, or hang glider 


scenes ‘on his behalf, intimidsting p : 
8 . $o balloon take-offs have’ to be no- 
eeution. witnesses, : died in advance and a balloon's posi» 

He was given a 10-year sentenet fın must be. radioed to a control towor 
soon deported to’ Italy. “Lippen k ılıegular intervals, 
outstanding logistics at his dispel At Êchterdingen airport once all land» 
Frankfurt,” Frau Werner says. “Het ings and take-offs had to be sorapped 
able to rely on fellow-countrymen it: for three quarters of an hour because of 
in Frankfurt who obey the Mafia" | 1 balloon that had strayed into airport 
„ Narcotics, the classic field of aî, kf space. 
of the US Mafia, is firmly control, Yet more and more people are attract 
West Germany by a category qf g; tl by these old-timers of aviation. They 
Closely resembling the Sicilian Mıfı i ue extremely romantic, and cach flight 
structure, specialists claim, 7 mystery tour. a A 

1 1 Î "You never can tell what is going to 
ا یا ا ك‎ bppen. Ballooning is a challenge to 
pei mi pur sense of adventure, your feeling of 
patriarchal Godfather lines. These lî nion with nabire 
Meh a o Cy SOE | E fs a wonderful feeling up in the 
sileh P و ف‎ 0 15 feadg, AN the mercy of the wind. It's really 
gal tiling. But I'm afraid 1 seally must 
: Contacts cannol for obvious es come e to earth again,” says Ernst 
PE uegled into thelr merl He is ‘the oldest of Stuttgart's 34 bal- 

tended families are much E loon pilots but all of them, aged from 8 
Ot n eo renlionel gi i 70, are equally enthusiastic, even 

1 potential,” says Frau the youngest cannot peer over the 
“As ‘soon as .they smell 4 ret lb! edge ofthe basket. 
fight for survival with all mean, il The club has two gas balloons that 
foul.*. The olans: certainly boast cil tı only be filled in Augsburg. Hot-air 
energy and an iron determination are more mobile; they can take 
take the family to the top, , ‘anywhere, in theory. 

They are 8o well motivated that sl’ In ptactice Stuttgart balloonists are 
1y organised gangs have impose: “ly allowed tû take off ftom two laun- 
stranglehold on the narcotics markt, ching pads, at Schwleberdingeh, near 
a matter of years, . ; : ludwigsburg, 0 Aber heee, DE 
ن ا‎ gen. en e DUS Aru ler 

Srêl fry; and not even kl diivo into Albertshsusen everyone in the 
3 i ger ای‎ 0 illagê knows what lies ahead. The chil= 
Ys 1© Turkish a i deh run down the maln street and B0 
er eivtee To ie UE paket a e e mendo lo The umcnlnê pd 
Frau. Werner: “From Frankfurt HF Thê basket 14 manhandled into posl- 
quantities of “drugs're shipped ton and the balloon laid out flat on' thè 
States. n. gs, are SPP bass, A common or garden ventilator 
` Theis 1er talk ‘of tho Mafia:wbee| ut It full of its 2300 eubi¢ metres 
0 0 e n, ` Propane fills ‘the gally coloured bal 
most part feats are ‘grossly cxaggent + ™ With ‘JIfê aid befor long it iê aloft, 
ll Rg E a pd  KHed tû the baskét By ropes and snap- 

vh. . 1 inin dl 2 erey 
. “In fhe ' Federal ‘Republic. a ل‎ ks like tha Ones used by mount 
paraltef -oreanişation’ ‘has. been I h 
slongsidê the Mafia,” ‘says Freu e "Let's see where north is" says one, of 
e Godfsther's pjaçe hag beeî B®, Ie talloonists and pulls 4 tomas out 
fê gag boss... .,, . | Ns pocket. Tho ‘air inside the‘bafloon 
He .is-a.muek less bloodthirs. ld " Mt, ' ovr 100 degrees: oehitlgrade, 
‘and.both arranges for: less,shootlit %, Thee has to bé ûn 80-dekreé differnet 
-cuts û. less, pdtriarchal figure, But elen inside and out befote the bal 
fairly lay claim to a greater slate 0 %| n canı take off; : ° ' 
` minal !intelligence. xand i8: ا‎ The crew 'of thteê ure not spollt for 
E conditions ‘in:,a number: of | Spice In' the cramped basket, They stant 
xtrieg.. 1... 7 : 


elde equlprmient inclûdihg ‘four’ pro- 
Fre cylindêrs (ant twin’ burners' ilove 


ı H esti: 

slightly different 
is proving just:as 
«the police’ş:point 


hele heads), verlometers, ' thefriditieters 
Ind altimeététs. به‎ E EE 
There iş als a bottfé’ of Sekt ûr 

Cerna sparkling wine, for beginhétd. 
7 pmdltlon’ has it: that begiiners must 
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2 Allegations of Mafia involvement 


2 2 in large-scale offences 


Take Frankfurt, for instance, where 
gangs have links extending to" Milan, 
Rome, Marseilles, Amsterdam and the 
Middle’ East. Arms, art, furs, jewellery 
and de luxe’ Cars’ are the most ‘popular 
categories of ‘stolen ‘goods, 

Frau Werners department recently 
collaborated with the Milan police to 
Put paid to the activities of a gang ‘of 
car thieves, Its headquarters were. in 
Milan, the procurement department was 
in'Frankfur, : . ... ., u. 

The gang: had 50 members, includiri 
20 to 30 drivers ‘who .werg: continually 
en. route shipping stolen cars . fro 
Germanıy to Syria via Turkey, 6 

‘Mercedes; Porsche: and ‘BMW models 
were the gang's speciality, They were 
given a ‘new ' look in the gang's own 
garage, Log books and other papers were 
forged but next to never gave trouble at 
borders. ر‎ 

“Chassis and engine numbers -are 
erased and fresh numbers stamped with 
such perfection nowadays that the ‘for 
gery cart only béerı seen on close scrutin 
ny,” says: Frau Werner, ر‎ 

At least 30 cars a month were driven 
from Germany via ‘the Balkans and 
Turkey to Syria under orders ftom the 
gang's Milan headquarters. ا‎ 

Via Interpo! the Bundeskriminalamt 
has had loopholes plugged on the Tutk 
ish and Syrian ‘borders, so this gang's ac 
ig have now been brought to an 

But the flow of de luxe cats to' the 

Middle East is uninterrupted, having 

merely been rerouted to use other chan 

nels and other border crossing points, . 

As long as Interpol. is unable to give 
transit countries a specific tip-off the 
border crossing arrangement runs like 
clockwork. E 

Whenever the going gets too hot on 
the lucrative runs to „Aleppo and Da- 
mascus, gangs switch to domestic busi- 
0 0 relatively new cars writteh 
off in crashes and deregistering them 
with the authorities, e : 

Log books and other papers do not 
have to be surrendered when a car ig 
deregistered. “That” says Frau Werne} 
“is ã legal loophole that ‘plays ‘straight 


into car thieves’ hands.” 


` A painstaking path to ' 
pollce successes 8 


` So’ once the :smashed-up :.cars ..have 
besh sold'for strap -d: matchinğ''car. canı 
be stolen. 8 OEE 

Periodic spectacular successes such as 
the break-up of the ' Frankfurt-Milan 
gang are the result of‘ patience and tdlis- 
cipline, smuggling contacts’ or even poli» 
ce officers iito' the' gangs, bugging and 
telephone tapping and, espetially; inter 
national ‘coopetation, o Bie te 
„ Enquiries abroad must, officially, be 
tonducted time-wastingly via thé Bun- 
, deskrimindlamt and Interpol. Bu pe 
cilisfs' such as Fra Werner occasionally 
dial direct to their Opposite niüjberg in 
Rome; Paris ûf . Marseilles, when the 
Seent ls ho 
. „Gangs operating. in West Germany, 
certainly, the . first-rate. operations, .; are 
organised, along , strict... business «jines. 
:؟There.are‎ bosses, a middİe.ınanagement 
and the other ranks,” says Frau Werner, 


unmistakeable evidence of either Mafla 
activity or the work of gangs organised 


' Frankfurt Hamburg, Munich and 
other cosniopolitan West' German cities 
nowadays boast as almost routine cate 
gorics' ctimês that are still very much 


` Théy include drug trafficking on a 
large scale, art robbery to order, interna 
tionally organised theft of, say, furs and 


.i Then there is car theft along strictly 
rln marketing lines, with, models in 
demand being stolen and given a new 
look, . engine and chassis . number at 


‘There are jewellery thefts :in accor- 
dance with intematlonal plans and Pros» 
titution similarly: ‘run internationally, 
with ‘women being kept on the move 
from city to city and countty to country 


along Mafia lines.” 


the exception elsewhere. 


illegal Wholesale arrns dealing ranging 


fromi pistols to anti-aircraft batteries, 


garages in the gang's pay, 


as.required by the market. . 


“Gangs are strictly run and professio« 
nally orjanised,” says Frau ' Werner, 
“Their activities extend‘ from one coun 
try to another, Crime is managed in a 


businesslike manner, 


“The management, often under the 
cover of being harmless businessmen, 
are on a par with white-collar criminals 
in bath intelligence and professional 
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te Mafia were promptly ı blamed 
i when. a steel doorway at ‘Bendaht 
prison, ‘Wuppertal, was blown off its 
hinges in,a recent bomb blast, enabling 
four convicts to make their getaway. 
Publie prosecutor Bachmann openly 
laid the blame on. a gang of Italians 


known as the Wuppertal Mafia, 


The original Mafia were an I8th cen; 
tury Southem Italian secret society rın 
or patriarchal fines to make rnoney 


from violence and blackmail, 


„. The hême 'is how üùsed all over the 
world to denote strictly disciplined gang 
crime, and there has lately been incteas- 
ing talk of the Mafia avira established 


themselves in West Germany, ' 


„, Pundits . disagtee only as to Whether 
bona fide Mafiosl are assoclated with thè 
iierease in Germany's’ recorded crime, 
with. the Bundeskriminalamt, ' Wiesba- 


deh, diseointlig any such Idea: 


“There .are no definite Indications of 


the Mafia having set up branches or 
bases in the. Federal Republic. Abduc- 


tion and blackmail are the two classical 
Mafia modes of operation and there is 


no basis for elther in this country” 


. Frankfurt public prosecutor Adelheid 
Werner, a woman who knows her way 
around organised crime, does not agree 


for a moment: 


“The Mafia are heavily committed 
here, în Frankfurt , at least there is. skill 
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